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Willkie Received Unparalleled 


Newspaper Circulation Support 
By Edward N. Doan 


Ohio State University journalism professor makes 
first thorough-going analysis of distribution of 
circulation of the daily press on a national scale 
on behalf of each contender in the 1940 presi- 
dential campaign. 


ARLY in October, 1940, a reader 
wrote the editor of a central 


Ohio newspaper’ as follows: 


After reading the papers for the past 
weeks, I wonder why we, as Ameri- 
cans, should be interested at all in the 
issues that face our government. The 
newspaper editorial pages seem to have 
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1 The Columbus (0.) Citizen, October 7, 
0. 


all the answers. Why not just simply 
leave the solution of these problems 
to the papers and do away with the ex- 
pense of maintaining a Congress in 
Washington. 

We might also consider doing away 
with political parties and presidential 
campaigns. After all, according to the 
editorial pages of our newspapers, 
there is only one candidate running 
who is worth considering at all. The 
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other major party candidate, who at 
the moment is also our President, is 
apparently incompetent and unable to 
handle the problems that the President 
of the United States must face. 

The newspapers have all the answers 
—let’s just do away with representa- 
tive government and let the editors, 
who find so much fault with the men 
the people have elected to high office, 
run the country. 


The meaning of the letter was 
perfectly clear and the protest was 
one that a number of citizens had 
on their tongues as the 1940 presi- 
dential campaign moved closer to 
election day. 

To forestall the criticism implicit 
in the letter to the editor presented 
above, Editor & Publisher, in the 
issues of August 24, 1940, and Oc- 
tober 26, 1940, presented a survey 
of the editorial stand of newspapers 
in the United States with respect 
to the 1940 presidential campaign. 
The writer of the article which ac- 
companied the tables in the August 
24 issue said: 


. It (the newspaper presidential 
preference survey) was undertaken for 
the sole purpose of providing an accu- 
rate, factual record as the most effec- 
tive rebuttal of propaganda against 
newspapers. That record did not ex- 
ist in 1936, and people who saw in the 
result an opportunity to kick the news- 
papers around spread their false in- 
formation far and fast. The truth, es- 
tablished within the week of the elec- 
tion by Editor & Publisher, never 
caught up with the lies.” 


More than likely the staff of 
Editor & Publisher also had in mind 
the open letter to newspaper pub- 
lishers published in the Christian 
Century immediately after the 1936 


2 See, Editor & Publisher, November 7, 
1936, p. 48; November 14, 1986, p. 24 (edi- 


torial); and November 21, 1986, p. 52, for 
the discussion of the implications of the 
— from the newspaper point of 
view. 
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election” They must have also 
thought of the study of the role of 
the press in political campaigns is- 
sued by the editors of the New Re- 
public. 

The purpose of this paper is pri- 
marily to examine from a statistical 
point of view the figures presented 
by Editor & Publisher regarding the 
presidential preferences of newspa- 
pers to see just what the data mean. 
In presenting the tables that form 
the essential part of this paper, the 
writer makes no pretense of being 
the “heroic statistician” character- 
ized by the editors of the New Re- 
public “who would give an unassail- 
able answer to one of the most 
mooted questions of our times”—the 
exact percentage of newspaper circu- 
lation that might be designated as 
for one or the other of the major 
party presidential candidates in a 
given election. The writer has simply 
assembled such data as had been 
gathered by others for a particular 
purpose to see if a little more care- 
ful analysis proves their point, e.g., 
that newspaper support of the Presi- 
dential candidates in the 1940 cam- 
paign was not as one-sided as critics 
believe. 

The writer began the investiga- 
tion with the thought that possibly 
the mere number of newspapers 
supporting a given candidate was 
not as important or enlightening a 
statistic as the circulation support 
given the candidate. Point was given 
to this approach by the publication 
of the results of a survey made by 
Michael Gorman, editor of the 
Flint, Mich., Journal which shows 

8 Issue of November 18, 1936, pp. 1518- 
1520, “To The Newspaper Publishers of 
America, An Open Letter. 


4 New Republic, March 17, 1987, special 
section, “The Press and the Public.” 
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that “the advice of daily newspa- 
pers in the 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion was accepted, and not rejected, 
in the majority of communities in 
which daily newspapers are pub- 
lished.” ® 

Table I is an attempt at a com- 
parison between 1936 and 1940 on 
the basis set up in the New Repub- 
lic for March 17, 1937. 

The figures for 1940 present diffi- 
culties the constructors of such 
complications did not face in 19386. 
In 1936 the political cleavage as be- 
tween the two principal candidates 
was much sharper than in 1940. In 
the late campaign, however, many 
editors who might normally have 
supported the Democratic candidate 
were made doubtful on the sole 
ground of the third-term issue. Some 
were not as pro-Willkie as they 
were anti-Roosevelt and they ap- 
parently answered Editor & Pub- 
lisher’s survey query as “neutral or 
undecided”. 

In the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for instance, two newspapers, the 
Plain Dealer and the Press were 
classified as pro-Roosevelt in the 
1936 campaign. In 1940 the Plain 
Dealer broke a tradition of long 
standing and proclaimed its support 
of the Republican candidate. The 
Press, a Scripps-Howard paper, fol- 
lowed pretty much the same editorial 
policy as the key paper of that or- 
ganization, the New York World- 
Telegram, but listed itself as “un- 
decided” in 1940, a word which 
readers of the Press could easily 
have translated as “anti-Roosevelt”. 

The table is interesting also since 
it shows that in a few cities, Buffalo, 

°“74% of Communities Followed News- 


papers’ Election Advice,” Editor & Pub- 
lisher, April 12, 1941, p. 9. 
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Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh, total 
newspaper circulation was less in 
1940 than in 1936, but the general 
trend was toward greater aggregate 
circulation for the metropolitan 
newspapers. 


HE table also reveals that Mr. 

Roosevelt received 28.2 per cent 
of the newspaper circulation support 
in 1936, but that he received only 
21 per cent in 1940. Apparently, 
the Republican candidate received 
less support in 1940, with 54 per 
cent of the metropolitan circulation 
as against 68.5 per cent in 1936, but 
since many of the papers were, as 
already noted, supporting Mr. Will- 
kie in a negative way, the total 
1940 newspaper circulation support 
of the Republican candidate was 
nearer 78 per cent—a figure 10 per 
cent greater than the 1936 propor- 
tion. 

Further analysis of Table I shows 
that of the pro-Roosevelt support 
in the 15 largest cities, 63.6 per cent 
is accounted for in the New York 
City circulation where the Daily 
News with a 1,900,000-odd circula- 
tion furnishes heavy newspaper sup- 
port. 

The 15 cities listed in Table I 
account for a circulation of 16,901,- 
959 out of a total national daily 
circulation of 41,000,000-odd, or 41 
per cent. 

Table II shows the proportion of 
newspaper support of the two 
major party presidential candidates 
in 1940. 

Table III, showing the distribu- 
tion of newspaper support of the 
major presidential candidates in 
1940, was constructed by using the 
data on newspaper preference as 
found by Editor & Publisher and 





TABLE I 


Distribution of Newspaper Circulation Support of Major Presidential Candidates in 
the Fifteen Largest Cities of the United States in 1936 and 1940 








City 


Total 
Circula- 


tion 


Pro- 
Roose- 


velt 


% 


Pro- 
Lan- 
don 


% 


Inde- 


% 





New York .... 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Los Angeles ... 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Baltimore 
Boston 


Pittsburgh .... 
San Francisco. . 


Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Washington, 
D. C 


Minneapolis nd 


Totals 


4,882,174 
2,204,081 
1,335,536 
814,724 
801,767 
505,664 
568,088 
481,338 
1,516,764 
521,561 
482,174 
425,333 
414,407 


518,050 
335,805 


1936 ° 


2,586,124 
228,386 
221,927 


394,049 





15,808,557 


4,510,124 


53 
10.5 
16.5 
9.5 
78 


23.5 
32 

19.5 
51.8 


2,296,050 
1,975,691 
1,114,609 
814,724 
727,515 
111,615 
568,088 
200,344 
1,158,352 
354,035 
388,057 
205,663 
323,355 


443,441 


10,936,698 


361,735 








City 


Total 
Circula- 


tion 


Pro- 
Roose- 
velt 


% 


Pro- 
Willkie 


Neutral 
or 
Undecided 





New York ... 


Chicago 


Philadelphia. . 


Detroit 


Los Angeles. . 
Cleveland ... 
St. Louis .... 
Baltimore ... 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Milwaukee 
Buffalo 


Tetels .... 


5,261,893 
2,401,022 
1,406,850 
987,059 
890,272 
577,659 
639,082 
491,858 
1,646,205 
458,920 
492,170 
397,993 
330,717 


562,671 
357,588 


2,206,115 
399,045 
227,482 





16,901,959 


3,468,974 


34.2 


21 


9,160,749 


2,962,534 
1,583,567 
586,891 
987,059 
215,137 
349,751 
239,642 
305,970 
366,130 
235,839 
215,961 
251,373 
330,717 


63 
100 


37 
25 


100 


217,590 


357,588 100 


54 


56.2 
41.7 


24.1 
60.2 


62.3 
51.5 
43.6 
63.2 
38.6 


93,244 
463,410 


472,948 
227,908 
158,907 
185,888 
1,280,075 
223,081 
276,209 
146,620 


4,272,236 


1.7 
19.5 


, 
25 
75 


36.8 
26.8 


24.8 





®The New Republic, March 17, 1987, Special Section, “‘The Press and the Public,” 


p. 178. 


7? Tabulated from data supplied in Editor & Publisher, October 26, 1940, pp. 7, 42-44. 


Circulation figures taken from Editor d& Publisher, International Year 


Number, 


January 25, 1941. 
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TABLE II 
Distribution of Newspaper Support of the Major Presidential Candidates, 1940 ° 








Total No. Reported % Pro- % 
State News- in % =. Need 
rs Survey velt * 1 or 7 n- > 
me decided 





15 86.5 6.5 6.5 
7 63.5 28.5 43 28.5 
21 54 76.2 4.7 19 
California 90 66 16.7 82.3 11 
Colorado 18 62 5.5 78 16.7 
Connecticut 22 76 9.1 68 22.8 
2 100 “ee 50 
20 50 45 20 
19 Few 26.4 
53 33.3 . ne 
62 10 10 
66 4.5 
783 mi 5.5 
78 22 . 22 
Kentucky 58.5 58.8 E 11.7 
Louisiana 64.5 . 54.5 
Maine 80 ae ean 
50 ee 33 
Massachusetts 61 2.6 19.4 
Michigan 62 ona 17.7 
Minnesota 85 3.5 , 10.7 
Mississippi 70 7.1 
68 42 J 10 
30 ~ 
66.7 
87.5 57 de 
New Hampshire .... 2 143 
New Jersey 90.6 20.7 
New Mexico 72 54 aie 
New York 62 
North Carolina 66 48 37 
North Dakota 16.5 
Ohio 67 16.4 
Oklahoma 42 18.2 
Oregon 4.7 ; 4.7 
Pennsylvania 71 8.3 14.6 
Rhode Island 87.5 nae 14 
South Carolina 53 78 11 
South Dakota 68.7 fats 
638 5.9 
58.4 42 t 34.8 
28.6 Apa ae 
Vermont 90 wel oe 
Virginia 71 67 : 22.8 
Washington 75 esate 11 
West Virginia 71 31.8 68.2 nee? 
58.5 8.3 71 20.8 
69 11.1 55.5 33.2 


1,273 67.5 22.7 63.8 13.4 








® Number of rs and percentage spread based on “Gain in FDR Press Support 
Shown by Second E & P Survey,” Editor & Publisher, Oct. 26, 1940, pp. 7, 42, 44. 
* Percentage figures represent proportion of number of papers reported in survey. 
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TABLE III 


Distribution of Newspaper Circulation Support of the Major Presidential 
Candidates, 1940 








Total Reported Neutral 


Pro- 


Circula- 


tion 


in 


Survey ™ 


Roose- 
velt 


%™ 


% 


orUn- % 
decided 





398,531 
96,530 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut .... 


2,335,428 
308,284 
464,414 

59,050 


Maine 
Massachusetts... 2,308,241 
Michigan 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico ... 


76,199 
818,378 
89,180 
7,269,036 
531,039 
99,368 


North Carolina. . 
North Dakota .. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota.. 


3,470,552 
217,795 
233,978 
110,734 
608,064 

1,606,060 
146,493 

71,880 
497,723 
612,556 
340,855 
756,012 


Virginia 
Washington .... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


377,309 
88,935 
149,702 
1,433,561 
269,057 
431,169 
53,650 
247,037 
424,110 
58,914 
2,480,773 
938,728 
710,886 
273,205 
338,921 
301,686 
102,254 
170,805 
1,012,898 
1,305,795 
608,626 
113,161 
1,459,741 
79,691 
324,252 
35,615 
73,480 
832,346 
63,493 


294,310 
24,362 
96,775 


6,651,352 2,409,109 


443,759 
68,596 
2,074,276 
497,567 
365,428 
2,695,084 
217,795 
152,922 
86,579 
545,507 
1,247,626 
16,227 
68,116 
419,969 
308,629 
251,135 
470,924 
$4,671 


207,717 


134,824 
61,344 
4,986 
322,598 





41,131,611 31,372,012 7,118,059 


78 
27 
64.5 
25.4 
3.2 
14.4 
48 
89.5 
25 
18.5 
4.1 


‘0.4 
90 
25.2 


0.1 
0.7 
88.5 
19.5 
39.4 
3.4 
46.5 
5.2 
12 


64 
13 
12 
81 
173 
$8.8 
70.5 
43 
9.9 
12 


19.6 
67.5 
112 
74.2 
93.3 
63.3 
82.5 
12.5 
75 

79 

85 


1,962,267 
799,173 
705,646 99.5 
267,779 98 
28,050 8.3 

2,800 0.9 
102,254 100 
165,278 97 
793,014 79.3 

1,180,973 98 
590,226 97 

4,504 

1,013,858 
48,332 
313,092 
19,110 
65,519 
305,325 
37,937 

4,101,330 
14,921 
64,602 

1,427,743 
408,520 
357,828 

1,788,610 
211,215 
25,021 
86,579 100 
442,652 81 
363,788 29 
16,227 100 
68,116 100 

9,303 2 
299,784 97 
142,152 56.5 
401,836 86 
20,372 59 


8,868 2.3 
4,012 4.5 
36,238 24.3 
4,710 03 
9,329 3.4 
96,234 22.3 
9,409 17.5 
96,337 38.8 
45,652 10.5 


4119 15 
6.683 1.7 
222'978 73.7 


205,693 20.5 
124,822 2 
13,573 2.1 
8,163 7.1 
170,958 12 


140,913 2.1 
221,121 50 
$,994 58 
511,709 25 
27,703 5.4 
2,614 0.7 
583,876 21.6 
6,580 2.7 
4,156 2.5 


402,274 32.2 
115,110 27.4 


22,143 4.7 
9,819 28.9 





22.7 20,514,394 65.5 3,748,559 11.8 





10 All eae. rr taken from Editor & Publisher, International Yearbook Num- 


ber, January 25, 


2 Circulation A _- as found in Editor & Publisher, International Yearbook 
Number, January 25, 1941 were used in conjunction with the listing of Presidential support 
as given in Editor & Publisher, October 26, 1940, 

12 This percentage figure, and the similar ones f 
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chiowi 
ollowi 
Willkie and Neutral or Undecided columns, is the queper 


7, w- 44. 


the circulation number for Pro- 
on of that circulation figure to 
the total reported in the survey as taken by Editor & Publisher. 
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compiling the circulation figures for 
each state. 

In checking on the states in which 
newspaper circulation support di- 
vided 50 per cent or more in favor 
of one of the presidential candidates, 
it was found that in seven states, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, a majority of the 
newspaper circulation was _ pro- 
Roosevelt. 

Where, one might ask, are the 
other members of the “Solid South” 
bloc? Florida newspaper circulation 
was 48 per cent in favor of the Presi- 
dent, and in North Carolina news- 
paper circulation was 46.5 per cent 
in favor of the Democratic nominee. 
Both Florida and North Carolina 
had, however, a substantial circula- 
tion in the “neutral or undecided” 
column. 

In Louisiana, another traditional 
member of the “Solid South” family 
of states, newspaper circulation 
split 25.2 per cent in favor of the 
President and 73.7 as “neutral or 
undecided”. In view of the over- 
whelming majority enjoyed by the 
Democratic party in local and state 
election in Louisiana, this latter 
figure seems somewhat surprising. 

What happened in Louisiana 
seems to have been symptomatic of 
what happened in the editorial sanc- 
tums of a number of newspapers in 
other parts of the country during 
the campaign. As in the case of the 
editors in the 15 largest cities, 
Louisiana editors apparently pre- 
ferred to declare themselves “neutral 
or undecided” instead of making a 
clean break with tradition and 
plumping for the Republican nomi- 
nee. 

As noted in Table II, the total 
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percentage of newspapers support- 
ing the President for re-election in 
1940 was 22.7. The total newspaper 
circulation support of the President 
throughout the nation, as shown in 
Table III was 22.7. If, however, the 
circulation of but one newspaper 
had shifted from the pro-Roosevelt 
column, that of the New York 
Daily News, the circulation support 
of the President would have been 
several percentage points lower. In 
relation to the total national circu- 
lation supporting Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Daily News accounted for 27 per 
cent. 

Thus, without laboring the point, 
it would seem doubtful that the 
apologists for the newspaper press 
and its “influence” can take very 
much comfort in their own figures 
for evidence indicates that despite 
what may be said, Mr. Willkie and 
the Republican party in 1940 did 
have unparalleled newspaper sup- 


port. 


UT perhaps such is a too pessi- 

mistic view of the situation. 
Recently Editor & Publisher pub- 
lished a survey of 1,212 daily news- 
papers seeking to show press sup- 
port of one or the other of the major 
party candidates in 1940 and the 
result of the voting in the com- 
munity.” The survey showed that: 


28% (336) of the newspapers 
supported Roosevelt. 

56% (685) of the newspapers 
supported Willkie. 

16% (191) of the newspapers 
supported neither. 


In the more complete summary 
of the survey, this statement is 


18 Ibid., April 12, 1941. 
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found: “74% (755) communities 
went with the newspaper where 
newspapers expressed a preference.” 

Analysis of this statement in the 
light of data on preference of news- 
papers among the candidates pub- 
lished last fall in Editor & Publisher 
would suggest that this statement 
is meaningless as a generalization 
concerning newspaper political sup- 
port and the results of this elec- 
tion. 

Does this figure, 74%, mean only 
those communities were counted in 
which all the newspapers published 
expressed a unanimous endorsement 
of but one candidate? For instance, 
how might Dayton, Ohio, have been 
listed in the tabulation that resulted 
in this statistic of 74%? The Day- 
ton Herald and the Journal sup- 
ported Willkie in the 1940 cam- 
paign. The Dayton Daily News sup- 
ported Roosevelt, and Dayton gave 
a majority to Roosevelt in the elec- 
tion. 

Further, as has already been sug- 
gested, the “neutral or undecided” 
column in which many newspaper 
editors placed themselves and their 
newspapers seems to have been a 
way of saying “We're against Roose- 
velt.” Thus, with some basis of 
logic, those newspapers responding 
to Mr. Gorman’s query as “sup- 
ported neither,” but whose com- 
munities gave Roosevelt a majority 
might also be tabulated in the nega- 
tive column to further reduce that 
74%. 

In the final analysis, though, it 
would seem that the significance of 
Mr. Gorman’s tabulations lies more 
in the way they are slanted. He 
frankly started with a point of view 
he wanted to prove. In fact, his 
covering letter, as reproduced in 
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Editor & Publisher, carried these 
closing sentences: 

We are confident this survey will tell 
the country that in an overwhelming 
majority of instances, communities 
voted for the preference expressed by 
their newspaper. . . . This should re- 
duce the point to its proper unimpor- 
tance. 

But, as has been suggested be- 
fore in this paper, total numbers of 
newspapers in any given political 
category do not necessarily mean 
much in themselves. Mr. Gorman 
himself sensed this in his statement 
to editors asking for data when he 
wrote: “Pertinent, therefore, in re- 
lation to a newspaper’s editorial 
preference between presidential can- 
didates, is the result in that news- 
paper’s sphere of major penetration 
— its community in a broad sense.” 
When he used the word “penetra- 
tion” Mr. Gorman must have been 
thinking of “circulation”. 

Again, to take the example of 
Dayton, Ohio, the Editor & Pub- 
lisher survey listed two dailies as 
being pro-Willkie, and one pro- 
Roosevelt. But circulation figures 
for those same newspapers show 
that the two pro-Willkie papers had 
a combined circulation of 76,000-odd 
copies while the one pro-Roosevelt 
paper had a circulation of 64,500- 
odd copies. There was, of course, a 
circulation advantage in favor of 
Willkie, but it was by no means of 
the order of 2 to 1. 

In the analysis of the survey by 
size of city, Mr. Gorman presents 
some figures for the larger cities 
that seems a bit difficult to believe. 
He reports 167 newspapers published 
in metropolitan areas. From then 
on, the figures become a bit con- 
fused. The tabulation showed that 
in cities of 100,000 and over: 
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36 newspapers supported Roose- 
velt. 

112 newspapers supported Willkie. 

17 newspapers supported neither. 


As the figures are broken down 
further in the table, Mr. Gorman 
lists 72 metropolitan areas as vot- 
ing for the candidate supported by 
the newspapers, and 78 areas voting 
against the candidate given the 
newspaper support. This adds up 
to the surprising total of 150 metro- 
politan areas in the United States 
and does not include the 17 cities 
or newspapers listed as supporting 
neither candidate. 

According to the United States 
Bureau of the Census figures, there 
are but 92 cities with a population 
of 100,000 and over.“ But Mr. Gor- 
man’s figures indicate that 48 per 
cent of the 100,000 cities in the 
United States voted for the presi- 
dential candidate supported by the 
newspapers in the cities. No such 
conclusion could follow. It seems 
apparent that Mr. Gorman confuses 
“newspaper” with “community” or 
“city.” Consequently, the headline 
statement in Editor & Publisher for 
April 12, 1941, that “74% of Com- 
munities Followed Newspapers’ Elec- 
tion Advice” very probably needs 
downward revision if it is to be 
accurate. 


N summary, then, one might say 
tentatively that analysis of all 
this data so far collected with refer- 


4 World Almanac: 1941. p. 483. 
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ence to newspaper support of the 
presidential candidates in the 1940 
campaign, does tend to indicate 
that the Republican party nominee 
did receive heavy newspaper sup- 
port. 

Again, the data presented in the 
tables with respect to circulation 
support of the two candidates sug- 
gest that possibly such is a better 
measure of support than the mere 
number of newspapers. The latter 
method has the virtue of being 
easier to get and while it may be 
pointed out that the data indicate 
the percentage of support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in number of pa- 
pers and circulation was precisely 
the same — 22.7, yet it was also 
pointed out that the defection of 
one newspaper in the Roosevelt 
column, while not changing the 
number percentage much, would 
have have changed the circulation 
percentage a great deal. 

Finally, the question of whether 
newspaper “influence” is waxing or 
waning is still unanswered and one 
is inclined to agree with the editors 
of the New Republic who pointed 
out ™: 

This, to a large degree, is the ques- 
tion unanswered still. Nor does any 
answer absolute and final seem pos- 
sible. Behind the newspapers of Ameri- 


ca lies America itself: confused, com- 
plex, contradictory. 


1% New Re 
Press and 
p. 178. 


blic, March 17, 1937, “‘The 
he Public,” special section, 





The Beginnings 
Of Artemus Ward 


By Frank Luther Mott 


The director of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of lowa, portrays the early development 
of a famous American humorist who first estab- 
lished his following as a writer of “locals” on 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HEY called it lucky accident 
when a few paragraphs which 
Charley Brown had chucked into 
his column of local items were 
picked up by a score of “exchanges,” 
and then by hundreds of “ex- 
changes” of “exchanges,” until the 
writer of the lucky paragraphs was 
in a fair way to become famous un- 
der the name of “Artemus Ward.” 
But lucky accidents of that kind 
usually happen because they are not 
really accidents at all, but have a 
long train of casualty behind them. 
So it was with Charles Farrar 
Brown.’ His preparation for Arte- 
mus Ward reached far back into his 
childhood. When he was a small 
boy, he was fascinated and enrap- 
tured by such traveling circuses as 
he was permitted to attend; and 
after the magic caravan had gone 
on its way to the next town, Charley 
led his playmates in devising boy- 
ish imitations of the mighty show.’ 
Thousands of boys have had this 
experience, and one can only specu- 
late as to how profoundly American 
‘Later he added an e to his last name, 
but during the time covered by this study 
he spelled his name Brown. In the Plain 
Dealer’s flag the name appeared “Chas. 
F. Brown, Associate Editor.” 


2Don C. Seitz, Artemus Ward (New 
York, 1919), p. 6. 


boyhood has been influenced by 
circuses; but we know that in 
Charley Brown it stimulated a latent 
showmanship which was already dis- 
playing itself in an unusual ability 
in speaking pieces in school and 
similar displays of talent. 

Another factor in the creation of 
Artemus Ward which went back to 
Charley Brown’s boyhood was his 
work as a printer. His elder brother 
Cyrus had found a job in a local 
printing office; and when their fa- 
ther died and Charley, though he 
was only thirteen years old, had to 
quit school and go to work, he too 
took up the printer’s trade. He 
worked as “devil” and typesetter on 
three different country weeklies near 
his home in western Maine before 
one of his employers gave him a 
recommendation to the printers and 
publishers of the Carpet-Bag, a new 
humorous weekly in Boston. 

This incident leads us to note the 
third major influence in the creation 
of Artemus Ward which was rooted 
in Charley Brown’s childhood —a 
fondness for humor and _ practical 
joking. Of course, the childhood 
pranks of a famous humorist are 
likely to be sought out and empha- 
sized by his biographers and by 
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those who have known him in early 
life; but there can be no doubt that 
Charley Brown was well infected 
with the “Down East” wit and hu- 
mor which had already made Jack 
Downing and Sam Slick famous. He 
must have been delighted to be put 
to work setting in type the humor- 
ous writings of John Phoenix, M. 
Quad, John G. Saxe, and Benjamin 
Penhallow Shillaber on the Carpet- 
Bag. The last of these names, be- 
lieve it or not, was not a pseudo- 
nym; it was the actual name, hon- 
estly come by, of the editor of the 
Carpet-Bag. Shillaber was the au- 
thor of the sayings of Mrs. Parting- 
ton, an American Mrs. Malaprop. 
It might very well be, moreover, 
that Charley Brown, then almost 
eighteen years old, put into type 
the first known contribution to any 
periodical of a sixteen-year-old boy 
in Hannibal, Missouri, named Sam- 
uel Clemens. Some years later 
Brown and Clemens, then known as 
Artemus Ward and Mark Twain, 
were to enjoy some high-jinx to- 
gether in the Far West and to be- 
come fast friends. 

Brown himself became a contri- 
butor to the Carpet-Bag, and the 
manner of his induction into the 
ranks of authorship bears an inter- 
esting resemblance to that in which 
another Boston boy-printer began 
his writing career; like Ben Frank- 
lin, Charley Brown contributed 
anonymously (or rather, pseudony- 
mously) to the paper for which he 
worked, and had the secret pleasure 
of putting his own contributions 
into type. Charley wrote sketches 
of humorous incidents which he had 
seen or heard recounted in his own 
home district of Maine, and signed 
them “Lieut. Chub.” 
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But the Carpet-Bag wore out in a 
few years,’ and eventually Brown 
took to the road to become for a 
short time one of those tourist 
printers who were called generically 
and without prejudice “tramp 
prints.” Working on Ohio papers, 
he soon graduated into reporting, 
and in 1857 he found himself local 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

It is to be remembered that there 
was comparatively little local news 
in American newspapers before the 
revolution in the news concept 
brought about by the penny press 
of the 1830’s. But in the forties and 
fifties great strides were made in 
local reporting, and soon it became 
necessary that every daily newspa- 
per should have a reporter on its 
staff. Formerly the editor and, on 
the larger papers, an assistant or 
two could get up all the necessary 
copy by the use of shears, a little 
correspondence, and the communi- 
cations that drifted into the office. 
Now, the public having responded 
heartily to the news of local affairs 
fed them by the penny press, news- 
papers generally were forced to take 
the epochal step of employing local 
reporters. From this change was to 
result, eventually, the downfall of 
the great editor as the personal and 
conspicuous head of the newspaper; 
for in time the city editor, in com- 
mand of a staff of local reporters, 
became more important than any- 
one else on the editorial staff. 


HEN Charley Brown came to 
the Plain Dealer, he became 
that paper’s local editor —a title 
often shortened to the one word 


3It was published March 29, 1851- 
March 25, 1858. Brown probably contin- 
ued to work for the publishing company 
on other publications for some time after 
the Carpet-Bag folded. 
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“local.” As the Plain Dealer’s “lo- 
cal,” he had one job to do—to fill 
a column with city items. Brown’s 
column was headed “City Facts 
and Fancies,” and it contained po- 
lice news, death announcements, 
theatre and lecture notes, reading 
notices extolling the merits of Prof. 
Wood’s Hair Restorative and Boer- 
have’s Holland Bitters, and so on. 

The Plain Dealer had been estab- 
lished as a weekly in 1831 under the 
name of the Advertiser; Joseph W. 
Gray and a brother bought it ten 
years later and changed the name. 
The daily was begun in 1845. Gray 
was himself a witty writer, and he 
often dipped a sharp pen into an 
ink composed in equal parts of gall, 
caustic, and vitriol to write his at- 
tacks on the new Republican party. 
The first and last of the four pages 
which the Plain Dealer published 
daily were commonly filled with 
advertising; the second page con- 
tained the editorials and the foreign 
and national news, with some tele- 
graph and feature material; and 
the third page carried the city news 
column, which occasionally ran to a 
column and a half, and more adver- 
tising. 

Shortly after Charley Brown took 
charge of the paper’s city column, 
he began to drop in humorous para- 
graphs. For example, noticing the 
production of a German opera in 
the city, he said that his German 
was not very good, but he distinctly 
heard the tenor assert that “souse 
iss goot for der stomach-ache.” * 

Apparently there were those who 
objected to such wit as vulgar, for 
a little later the “local” was writing: 


Excessively dignified men cry “low” 
at every thing in a newspaper which 


* Plain Dealer, January 12, 1858. 
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aims to be above the level of flat stu- 
pidity.... Fun and Sunshine are 
twin-sisters in this world, and the para- 
graphist should hunt up and send them 
forth as often as possible.° 


With this apologia for humor in 
the news, he continued to print 
little travesties and burlesques. 
There was a parody of the patent 
medicine advertisements with which 
the Plain Dealer and nearly all its 
contemporaries abounded; “Dr. 
Boozle’s Double-Refined All-Heal- 
ing Vegetable Pills” were said to be 
good for whatever ailed you. There 
was a burlesque of the paper’s own 
Washington correspondent, whose 
flowery society stories smacked of 
Jenkinsism. There was satirical verse 
on local happenings. There was a 
pretended interview with Brigham 
Young which was a forerunner of 
the famous one which he later in- 
vented for one of his lectures. 

Some of the items indicate social 
activities of the young local editor. 
It was probably he who suggested 
the name of the Elephant Club, 
which, he says, is a “select society 
of gentlemen whose object is to 
hunt up as much sunshine and fun 
as possible.”* He took an active 
part in the “Printers’ Festival” 
which was held in Cleveland in 
January, 1858. At the banquet there 
were twelve “regular toasts,” dedi- 
cated to such personages as John 
Gutenberg and Ben Franklin on 
down to the printer’s devil; follow- 
ing that there were seven “volunteer 
toasts.” In his column the next day 
Brown mentions a headache. How- 
ever, the Plain Dealer “local” was 
elected secretary of the Editors’ and 
Publishers’ Association before it ad- 
journed. 


5 Ibid., January 27, 1858. 
® Ibid., February 28, 1858. 
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When Horace Greeley came to 
town for a lecture, Brown gave him 
a good notice, as follows: 

&= Horace Greetey.— This gentle- 

man will lecture on the Poets at the 

Melodeon this evening. He edits the 

Tribune, a daily in New York 


city. He is a pretty writer, but is 
principally distinguished for wearing a 
dilapidated drab coat and decayed wool 
hat. With the exception of an occa- 
sional game of euchre or string of ten- 
pins with Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. 
Greeley takes no amusement whatever. 
He eats mush, bran-bread, and oat- 
meal slap-jacks, but avoids meat ex- 
cept in campaign times: then he eats 
voraciously of roosters’ gizzards, cow’s 
tails, calves’ plucks, and sheep’s liver. 
A great many persons think he is a 
great man, and he rather inclines to 
that opinion himself. He has written a 
few articles about the Slave Oligarchy. 
We believe he has also written one or 
two short articles on Kansas. He wears 
cow-hide brogans, and is eccentric. Suc- 
cess to him. Long may he wave.’ 
But the next day Brown reported 
that the audience unanimously 
voted the Greeley lecture a bore. 
Nor was the city column much 
kinder to another newspaper man 
who came to Cleveland to lecture 
that winter — George D. Prentice, of 
the Louisville Journal. 


NE reason that Brown dropped 
humorous paragraphs into his 
daily collection of items was that 
most of his news was not very excit- 
ing. In fact, he found life in Cleve- 
land pretty dull. “The past few days 
have been almost wholly barren of 
incident here,” he complained one 
day, and ended with the appeal, 
“Won’t somebody ‘pizen’ some- 
body?” Ironically enough, he had a 
real poisoning story less than a 
week later.” But what he really 
7 Ibid., January 15, 1858. 
5 The ‘complaint was uttered February 


18, and the poisoning story was carried 
February 19, 1858, 
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longed for was not a poisoning, but 
something else — the kind of enter- 
tainment of which he had been 
fondest since childhood. This long- 
ing was expressed in a little para- 
graph: 
&2° SHow.— We wish a show would 
come along here. There’s a dearth in 
amusements. Any manager would do 
well here with a good show. He could, 
in the language of N. P. Willis or 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, we forget 
which, easily “hog the persimmons” of 
our citizens.’ 


Lacking a sure-enough menagerie, 
the young reporter proceeded to in- 
vent one; and accordingly the fol- 
lowing story appeared one evening 
in the paper: 


A Hyena Loose 1n Pavuipine Coun- 
ty.— On Wednesday morning last, be- 
tween three and four o’clock, a striped 
hyena broke loose from his cage in the 
barn of Mr. Eli Watson, a few miles 
west of Paulding, in Paulding County. 
The beast is the property of Mr. Ga- 
nung (formerly of the firm of Maybe, 
Ganung & Co., well known circus and 
menagerie proprietors) who quarters his 
collection of animals during the winter 
season at the farm of the above named 
Mr. Watson. The monster was not 
missed until daylight. Raising a numer- 
ous crowd of farmers, Mr. Watson 
went in search of him. Knowing the 
terrible instincts of the animal, the 
party proceeded to a grave-yard about 
a mile distant and there found him. 
He had disinterred two newly buried 
bodies and mostly devoured them. He 
had also partly dug up other graves. 
To capture the monster alive in his 
then infuriated state was, of course, 
an impossibility. Mr. Watson there- 
fore fired a rifle at him but did not hit 
him. The monster sprang in among 
the men, pounced upon a 
named Paffenberg, killing him almost 
instantly. A boy and two men in the 
crowd were also knocked over and 
considerably though not dangerously 
injured. The German was the only per- 
son killed. The hyena made for the 
woods. It was reported that he killed 


* Ibid., March 5, 1858. 
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a man on his way thither, but the re- 
port is not authenticated. A large 
force was immediately raised, and the 
animal pursued, but at last accounts 
had not been found. The hyena for- 
merly belong to Van Amburgh & Co., 
and is said to be the largest one of his 
species in America. He had, we are in- 
formed, been reared in a cage and had 
always been considered as tame and 
peaceable as animals of his kind can 
be rendered. His escape, fearful work, 
and pursuit have, we need hardly add, 
created great excitement in the vicini- 
ty of Paulding.” 


Three days later, this paragraph 
appeared: 
a2 Tue Hyena — Correction. — A 
few errors occurred in our notice of 
the escape of the hyena in Paulding 
County, the other evening. In the first 
place, we are reliably informed that 
Paffenberg was not killed by the mon- 
ster, nor injured indeed, at all, be- 
cause the monster did not get out of 
his cage, and could not therefore have 
done it. We were also misinformed 
about the monster’s being in Paulding 
at all. He is not there now, never was 
there, and, it is firmly believed, never 


will be again... ™ 
The corrections continue, wiping out 
one detail after another until about 
all that remains is that there is a 
Paulding and a Paulding County. 
Such were the jeux d’esprit of a 
local editor with a humorous streak 
in his composition and a liking for 
shows and menageries, in a day 
when local reporting was on a rather 
unformed and informal basis. But 
the climax of it all came when 
Brown invented a character whom 
he could carry along from week to 
week, build up, and make familiar 
to his readers. Without such a 
character, he would probably not 
have risen above the rank of scores 
of “locals” who were enlivening their 


10 Ibid., February 6, 1858. 
1 Ibid., February 9, 1858. 
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city columns with smart paragraphs 
the country over. 

Artemus Ward was born in the 
city column of the Plain Dealer on 
January 30, 1858. Here is the para- 
graph, word for misspelled word: 


&@ Letrer FROM A SIDESHOWMAN. — 
Mr. Artemus Ward, proprietor of the 
well-known side-show, writes us from 
Pittsburgh as follows: 
“PirspurGH, Jan. the 

27 18&58. 
“To the Plane Deeler Sir i write to 
no how about the show bisnes in 
Cleeveland i have a show consisting in 
part of a Calforny Bare two snakes 
tame foxies &c also wax works my wax 
works is hard to beat, all say they is 
lifelike and nateral curiosities among 
my wax works is Our Saveyer Gen 
taylor and Docktor Webster in the 
ackt of killing Parkman. now mr. Edi- 
tor scratch off few lines and tel me how 
is the show bisnes in your good city 
i shal have hanbils printed at your 
offis you scratch my back and i will 
scratch your back, also git up a grate 
blow in the paper about my show dont 
forgit the wax works. yours truly, 

s Warp, 
Pitsburg, Penny 


“P.S.—pitsburg is a 1 horse town. 
A Ww.” 


‘We believe Mr. W. would do well 
with his show here, and advise him 
to come along immediately. 
Artemus Ward made a hit — very 

probably with Plain Dealer readers, 
but certainly with the editors of 
exchanges. The paragraph was 
widely reprinted, and when Brown 
saw his work in the other papers he 
was moved to follow it up. Nine 
days after the first letter, a second 
one appeared with spelling notably 
worse than the first. The second 
letter came from Wheeling and was 
signed “A. Ward.” 

Gents — ime movin sloly down your 
way [he wrote] i want you should - 
up a tremendous excitement in the 
columz of your valerble paper about 
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my show. it nox the socks off from all 
other shows in u.s. my wax works 
is the delight of all. the papers sets 
my wax works up steep. i want the 
editors to cum to my show Free as the 
flours of may, but i dont want them 
to ride a Free hos to deth. the Editers 
in pittsburg air the sneakinest cusses 
i ever see. they come to the Show in 
krowds and then ask me ten Sents a 
line for pufs. . . . sinse i last wrote 
you ive Added a Cangeroo two my 
collecksion of Living Wild Beasts. it 
would make you larf to see the little 
cuss jump and squeal. if you say 
anything abowt my show pleas state 
my snakes is under perfeck subjecshun. 


T is obvious that Brown had the 

reception of the Ward letters by 
papers in other cities in mind as he 
wrote and published them one af- 
ter the other in his “City Facts and 
Fancies” column. As the showman 
moves “slowly” from city to city, 
no opportunity is lost to poke fun 
at the various papers, which are 
sometimes mentioned by name. 
“Kolumbus,” Tiffin, “Sandusty,” and 
Toledo are visited. At Columbus, 
Governor Chase tries to get into 
the show “gratooitusly,” but Arte- 
mus stands up for his rights. At 
Tiffin “a feller from the east part 
of Seneky country” hauls Judas 
Iscariot out from a group of wax- 
works and bashes his head in, and 
makes Artemus “all fired mad.” At 
Toledo the kangaroo escapes; and 
the Common Council of the city, 
being in session at the moment, 
passes a formal resolution to ad- 
journ and help Mr. Ward recapture 
the beast, which is done. Intervals 
between the letters are from one to 
two weeks, and it is probably no 
accident that this gave exchanges 
time to pick up each letter and cir- 
culate it before a new one appeared. 

But the Ward letters also made 
a hit in Cleveland itself. At one of 
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the city’s big masquerade balls a 
circular was distributed (and duly 
reproduced in the Plain Dealer the 
next day) saying that Artemus 
Ward and his “Big Ellefant Ame- 
raka” would be at the ball and the 
ladies might ride on the “animile” 
at their own risk.” The spelling is 
clearly not Brown’s, but the use of 
the Artemus Ward comedy in this 
connection indicates how the show- 
man had become established in the 
talk of the town that winter and 
spring. 

On April 17 there was a letter 
from Chicago, and thereafter Arte- 
mus was heard from less frequently. 
Though his personality and spelling 
remained the same, the character of 
his correspondence altered some- 
what. Brown was thinking of larger 
things, and his efforts were more 
ambitious; at the same time his 
work as local reporter became less 
dependable, and there were ab- 
sences which apparently were not 
legitimate vacations. In the fall of 
1860 Brown made arrangements for 
the simultaneous publication of his 
Ward sketches in the Plain Dealer 
and in Vanity Fair, a new comic 
weekly in New York. This was not 
agreeable to Mr. Gray, his em- 
ployer, and in November, 1860, he 
resigned to join the staff of the 
New York publication. 

In bidding him goodbye, the 
“local” of the Cleveland Leader re- 
ferred to him as “the original and 
genuine Artemus Ward, who for 
three years has given spice, life, and 
celebrity to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer.” Every word of this was 
true; and thereafter Charley Brown, 
the printer and “local,” was ob- 


12 Jbid., March 17, 1858. 
138 Cleveland Leader, November 10, 1860. 
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scured and almost forgotten in the 
fame of Artemus Ward, the hu- 
morist. 

It was commonly said that this 
Artemus Ward was the lucky result 
of chance paragraphs in a news- 
paper. But the genesis of the famous 
showman was more than that. It 
was the result of the comic faculty 
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of a down-east lad who loved cir- 
cuses and menageries, who found 
the printer’s trade a road to humor- 
ous expression, and who came into 
American journalism at a time when 
local reporting—not yet conven- 
tionalized in an arbitrary pattern — 
lent itself to such play of fancy as 
could create a great comic character. 





Two Techniques for Surveying 
Newspaper Readership Compared 


By Clifford F. Weigle 


Professor Weigle, Division of Journalism, Stan- 
ford University, contrasts the results obtained 
by the Gallup method with those returned in the 
mail questionnaire procedure, using the Arizona 
Republic of Phoenix as a control. 


UBLICATION of study No. 34 

(Arizona Republic, Phoenix) in 
the Continuing Study of Newspa- 
per Reading offers an opportunity 
to compare reader preferences ob- 
tained by the “Gallup method” 
with preferences obtained by the 
older and statistically less valid 
questionnaire procedure. 

The Advertising Research Foun- 
dation study of the Arizona Repub- 
lic was made with the issue of No- 
vember 29, 1940, and involved use 
of the generally-accepted Gallup 
recognition tests in which a statist- 
ically adequate cross-section of adult 
readers was interviewed. The mail 
survey, made about a year earlier 
by the Republic, was conducted by 
running in the paper for one day a 
full page advertisement inviting 
readers to mark a printed ballot 
with their preference regarding 102 
of the newspaper’s features. Each 
reader was asked to indicate those 
features he read “regularly,” “oc- 
casionally,” or “never.” Separate 
voting columns were provided for 
men and women." 

The technique of ascertaining 

1“What Readers Think, Summary of 
Results of Reader Preference pee 


Leaflet published by Arizona Repu 
Phoenix, 1940. 


reader preference by having readers 
check opposite a list of features 
those which they read “regularly,” 
“occasionally,” or “never,” has been 
criticized as introducing errors 
based on subjective response and 
imperfect conditions of recall. It has 
been asserted, logically, that readers 
tend to overestimate the degree of 
their “regular” readership. They do 
this partly because of the difficulty 
in distinguishing between what is 
“regular” and what is “occasional” 
reading. It is believed, also, they 
tend to overestimate readership of 
features which they feel subjectively 
they “ought” to read regularly, such 
as editorials. 

The Gallup method of determin- 
ing reader preference was worked 
out expressly to eliminate certain 
of these sources of error. When the 
reader, presented with a fresh copy 
of the newspaper, is asked, item by 
item, what he has or has not read 
in a current issue of the newspaper, 
his replies are less likely to be in 
error because of poor recall condi- 
tions or rationalization.’ 

The Arizona Republic mail ques- 

2 George H. Gallup, An Objective Meth- 
od For Determining Reader Interest In 


The Content of a Paper. Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Iowa, 1929. 
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tionnaire contained 102 items, of 
which 43 were directly comparable 
with features listed in the Continu- 
ing Study survey. Since 9 of the 
43 items were comics, they were 
combined and treated as a single 
feature, giving 35 features for which 
comparisons are available. 

It was found that the correlation 
coefficient for men was .84+ .03 
and for women .80 + .04, indicating 
that, on the whole, readers actually 
do read those items which they say 
they read “regularly.” It is when 
one analyzes the specific items, 
however, that he discovers the 
operation of certain psychological 
factors that make the mail ques- 
tionnaire method entirely unreli- 
able. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting that some newspapers 
have spent thousands of dollars for 
postage and printing on mail ques- 
tionnaires which, in the case of dis- 
play advertising alone, fail to re- 
flect true readership to such a degree 
that the publisher claims for the 
advertising less than half the reader- 
ship he is actually getting. 

Despite the fact that readership 
of various features in a paper might 
change perceptibly during a year, 
there seems to be a significant pat- 
tern of variation which cannot be 
attributed to change in reader habit. 
Furthermore, the variations seem to 
lend weight to criticisms which have 
been made of the older technique 
as opposed to the Gallup method. 


OTH men and women heavily 

“overestimated” their reader- 
ship in the mail survey by giving 
higher percentages of regular reader- 
ship than they did in the subsequnt 
Continuing Study. In 20 (57%) of 
the 35 features on which readership 
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is compared, the men answering the 
mail survey gave a regular reader- 
ship exceeding by more than 10 per 
cent the Continuing Study reader- 
ship. In eight (23%) of the items, 
the men underestimated their reader- 
ship in excess of 10 per cent; while on 
7 (20%) of the features there was 
less than 10 per cent variation in 
readership between the two surveys. 

The women overestimated even 
more heavily, as Table I on opposite 
page shows. 

Of particular significance to news- 
paper publishers is the manner in 
which respondents in the mail sur- 
vey underestimated their regular 
readership of advertising. The tables 
are shown on opposite page. 

Most of the items in Table II 
are those in which the readership 
could logically be expected to be 
the same in the mail survey and the 
Continuing Study technique. Radio 
programs, vital statistics, comics, 
and editorial cartoons are examples 
of daily features which the reader 
would tend either to read regularly 
or to systematically ignore — mak- 
ing it easy for him to state accu- 
rately his “regular” habits. At the 
same time, there is nothing in them 
which would make the reader ra- 
tionalize as to whether he “ought” 
or “ought not” to read them. 

In Table III are variations that 
can be accounted for by the element 
of imperfect recall in the mail sur- 
vey. Men would be less likely to 
recali reading society news, and 
women sports pages. In these two 
categories there is the highest per- 
centage of deviation from Continu- 
ing Study readership. The devia- 
tion in readership of David Law- 
rence is probably due to the in- 
creased interest in his type of col- 
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Taste I 








No. of Items 





‘eatures on which mail survey readership exceeded Continuing Study 


results 


Features on which mail survey readership was less 


Less than 10% deviation 


Total items 


22 (63%) 
7 (20%) 
6 (17%) 


35 (100%) 





Tas_e Ia 


Readership of Any Advertisement 
(Except Classified) 











Readership as determined by Continuing Study 


Readership indicated by mail survey 


Deviation from Continuing Study results 


TaB.e Ib 
Readership of Any Classified Advertising 


Continuing Study readership 
Mail Survey 


Deviation from Continuing Study results 
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Features in Which Readership as Determined by Mail Survey Deviates by 
Less Than 10% from Continuing Study Readership 








MEN 
% 


WoMEN 
C.S. Mail Dev. 
% % 
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Radio programs 

Vital statistics 

Q and A (Haskin) 

Comics (average) 

Do You Remember? 

The Once Over (H. I. Phillips) 
Editorial Cartoon 


44 
38 
53 
69 
34 
30 
96 


58 57 
72 71 
65 66 
34 37 
88 93 
18 18 
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umn during the elapsed year of the 
war. 


ABLE III contains several items 
in which the reader replying to 
the mail survey might be expected 
to give by rationalization a higher 


readership than he would give to 
the Continuing Study interviewer. 
Some of the features which the 
reader would feel he “ought to read,” 
or “intends to read,” or “should 
keep up on,” are editorials, health 
column, Biblical verse, Sentence 
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Taste III 


Features in Which Readership as Determined by Mail Survey Was More 
Than 10% Below Continuing Study Readership 








MEN WomMeEN 
Mail Dev. 


% % 


C.S. 





Society and Club news 

David Lawrence 

Winning Contract 

Everyday Poems 

Sports pages 

Little Stories of Phoenix Daily Life. . 


29 31 


% 
8% 58 31 
42 
2 10 017 


1 
3 


7 28 24 
35 19 43 
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Features in Which Readership in Mail Survey Was More Than 10% Higher 
Than the Continuing Study 








MEN Women 
Mail Dev. Mail Dev. 
% % % % % 


is) 
wm 





Metal Markets 
Church Groups (women’s page) 
Mail Schedules 


Bedtime Stories (Burgess) 

N. Y. Bonds and Curb 
Sentence Sermons 

Calendar (woman’s page) 
Cotton Futures and Markets 
Serial Story 

Irrigation Reports 

Bible Verse 

That Body of Yours 
Crossword Puzzle 

New York Stocks 

Hi! Phillips (column) 
Weather Re 

Telefact (panel) 

Daily Editorials 

Cranium Crackers 

Q and A (Haskin) 

The Once Over (H. I. Phillips) 


Little Stories of Phoenix Daily Life... — 


23 1050 700 
1000 170 
900 
600 
400 
300 
300 
200 
180 
167 
100 
100 
78 
71 
44 
35 
29 
25 
20 
17 


@ 


20 
110 
14 
55 
70 
15 
57 
40 
30 
18 
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Sermons, church notes, and market 
statistics. All of these have a signi- 
ficant “plus deviation” from the 
Continuing Study results. 

At least two of the items in 
Table III illustrate the possibility 


of confusion in the reader’s mind as 
to what constitutes “regular” and 
“occasional” reading—local mail 
schedules and weather reports. Actu- 
ally, he probably refers to the mail 
schedules occasionally when he has 
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an important letter to dispatch; but 
in his mind, this would be “regu- 
lar” use of the table. In the case of 
the weather report, he might vary 
his readership according to time of 
year, being intensely interested 
during periods of extreme weather 
conditions, but ignoring the reports 
at other times. In his mind, this 
might easily be considered “regular” 
readership. 

The heavy overestimation in 
readership of the serial story cannot 
be explained as resulting from ra- 
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tionalization by the reader, as the 
logical expectation would be that he 
or she would dislike to admit serial 
readership and would give an under- 
estimate in the mail survey. The 
probable explanation is that the 
serial running at the time of the 
mail survey was actually getting 
more readership than the different 
serial was when the Continuing 
Study was made.’ 


* Also, the serial at the time of the 
Continuing Study survey was at install- 
ment 12. On the basis of other surveys, it 
could be e ed that readership would 
increase with later installments. 
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As I See It Today 


By Zachariah Chafee, Jr. 


This paper was read at the Boston University 
Founders’ Day celebration in March. “A Free 
Press” was the theme of the annual meeting. 
The author of this article is a professor of law, 
Harvard University. 


PEECH should be fruitful as 

well as free. Our experience in- 
troduces this qualification into the 
classical argument of Milton and 
John Stuart Mill, that only through 
open discussion is truth discovered 
and spread. In their simpler times, 
they thought it enough to remove 
legal obstacles like the censorship 
and sedition prosecutions. Mill as- 
sumed that if men were only left 
alone, their reasoning powers would 
eventually impel them to choose the 
best ideas and the wisest course of 
action. To us this policy is too ex- 
clusively negative. For example what 
is the use of telling an unpopular 
speaker that he will incur no’crimi- 
nal penalties by his proposed ad- 
dress, so long as every hall owner in 
the city declines to rent him, space 
for his meeting and there are no 
vacant lots available? There should 
be municipal auditoriums, school 
houses out of school hours, church 
forums, parks in summer, all open 
to thresh out every question of pub- 
lic importance, with just as few re- 
strictions as possible, for otherwise 
the subjects that most need to be 
discussed will be the very subjects 
that will be ruled out as unsuitable 
for discussion. 


We must do more than remove 
the discouragements to open dis- 
cussion. We must exert ourselves 
to supply active encouragements. 

Physical space and lack of inter- 
ference alone will not make discus- 
sion fruitful. We must take affirma- 
tive steps to improve the methods 
by which discussion is carried on. 
Of late years the argument of Milton 
and Mill has been questioned, be- 
cause truth does not seem to emerge 
from a controversy in the automatic 
way their logic would lead us to 
expect. For one thing, reason is less 
praised nowadays than a century 
ago; instead, emotions conscious and 
unconscious are commonly said to 
dominate the conduct of men. Is it 
any longer possible to discover truth 
amidst the clashing blares of adver- 
tisements, loud speakers, gigantic 
billboards, party programs, prop- 
aganda of a hundred kinds? To sift 
the truth from all these half truths 
seems to demand a statistical in- 
vestigation beyond the limits of 
anybody’s time and money. So 
some modern thinkers despairingly 
conclude that the great mass of 
voters cannot be trusted to detect 
the fallacies in emotional arguments 
by Communists and hence must be 
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prevented from hearing them. Even 
the intellectuals don’t seem to do 
much better in reaching Truth by 
conflicting arguments. For example, 
take controversies between profes- 
sors. They talk and talk, and at the 
end each sticks to his initial posi- 
tion. On which side does Truth 
stand? We still do not know. Then 
too, the emergencies seem greater 
and more pressing than of yore. We 
are less willing to await the outcome 
of prolonged verbal contests. Per- 
haps Truth will win in the long run; 
but in the long run, as Walter Lipp- 
mann says, we shall all be dead— 
and perhaps not peacefully in our 
beds either. Debating is only fiddling 
while Rome burns. Away with all 
this talk, let’s have action—now. 
Nevertheless, the main argument 
of Milton and Mill still holds good. 
All that this disappointment means 
is that friction is a much bigger 
drag on the progress of Truth than 
they supposed. Efforts to lessen that 
friction are essential to the success 
of freedom of speech. It is a prob- 
lem, not for law, but for education 
in the wide sense that includes more 
than schools and youngsters. The 
conflict of oral evidence and argu- 
ments can be made increasingly 
profitable by wise improvements in 
technique. Anybody who has at- 
tended a forum presided over by 
George Coleman’ knows how much 
depends on the chairman and on 
sensible rules enforced by him. 
Journalists and other writers value 
accuracy of facts far more than 
formerly—we can expect even more 
from them in future. None of us can 
get rid of our emotions, but we can 


1 Originator and director of Sunday ~~ 


ning Ford Hall Forum, n, and 
aan of the board, Open Forum Speakers’ 
ureau. 
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learn to drive them in harness. As 
for blazing propaganda on both 
sides, young Americans can be train- 
ed to keep alive the gumption which 
comes down to us from Colonial 
farmers; this will make them dis- 
trust all men who conceal greed or 
a lust for power behind any flag, 
whether red or red-white-and-blue. 

Reason is more imperfect than 
we used to believe. Yet it still re- 
mains the best guide we have, better 
than our emotions, better even than 
patriotism, better than any single 
human guide, however exalted his 
position. 


SECOND point deserves re- 

newed emphasis. The effect of 
suppression extends far beyond the 
agitators actually put in jail, far 
beyond the pamphlets physically 
destroyed. A _ favorite argument 
against free speech is that the men 
who are thus conspicuously silenced 
had little to say that was worth 
hearing. Concede for the moment 
that the public would suffer no seri- 
ous loss if every Communist leaflet 
were burned or if some prominent 
pacifist were imprisoned, as perhaps 
he might be under the loose langu- 
age of the unprecedented federal 
sedition law passed last spring, for 
discouraging drafted men by his 
talk about plowing every fourth boy 
under. Even so, my contention is 
that the pertinacious orators and 
writers who get hauled up are 
merely extremist spokesmen for a 
mass of more thoughtful and more 
retiring men and women, who share 
in varying degrees the same critical 
attitude toward prevailing policies 
and institutions. When you put the 
hot-heads in jail, these cooler peo- 
ple don’t get arrested—they just 
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keep quiet. And so we lose things 
they could tell us, which would be 
very advantageous for the future 
course of the nation. Once the prose- 
cutions begin, then the hush-hush be- 
gins too. Discussion becomes one- 
sided and artificial. Questions that 
need to be threshed out don’t get 
threshed out. 

The evils of such a policy of sup- 
pression are especially acute during 
a national emergency like the World 
War or the present rapid develop- 
ment of national defense. Because 
of the nineteen hundred and fifty- 
six prosecutions brought under the 
Espionage Act, tens of thousands 
among those “forward-looking men 
and women” to whom President 
Wilson had appealed in earlier years 
were bewildered and depressed and 
silenced by the negation of freedom 
in the twenty-year sentences re- 
quested by his legal subordinates 
from complacent judges. So we had 
plenty of patriotism and very little 
criticism, except of the slowness of 
munition production. Wrong courses 
were followed like the despatch of 
troops to Archangel in 1918, which 
fatally alienated Russia from Wil- 
son’s aims for a peaceful Europe. 
Harmful facts like the secret treaties 
were concealed while they could 
have been cured only to bob up 
later and wreck everything. What 
was equally disastrous, right posi- 
tions, like our support of the League 
of Nations before the Armistice, 
were taken unthinkingly merely be- 
cause the President favored them; 
then they collapsed as soon as the 
excitement was over, because they 
had no depth and had never been 
hardened by the hammer-blows of 
open discussion. And so when we 
attained military victory, we did 
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not know what to do with it. No 
well-informed public opinion existed 
to carry through Wilson’s war aims 
for a new world order to render im- 
possible the recurrence of disaster. 
We had thrown away peace without 
victory and we got victory without 
peace. 

In 1941 the same problem con- 
fronts us, only it is infinitely more 
difficult. The task of today is to pro- 
duce airplanes, guns, and battle- 
ships. The task of tomorrow is to 
throw out the half-crazed ruler who 
threatens to destroy the civilization 
painfully built up since Marathon. 
The task of the day after tomorrow 
is to rebuild that civilization far 
more solidly than in 1919. 

It is this task of the day after to- 
morrow which most requires free 
flow of discussion. Suppose Hitler 
is gone, what then? What is to be 
done with the Germans? Are they 
to be exterminated, or split into 
little duchies like Weimar and Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, or made equal part- 
ners in an association of free peo- 
ples? Who is to rule Italy in place 
of Mussolini? How about undefeated 
Russia? Are Czechoslovakia and 
Poland to be set up again? It is 
going to be ever so much harder to 
answer these questions than to write 
the Treaty of Versailles. In 1919, 
there was some chance of sorting 
out the old pieces and making a go 
of it. After all, the League came 
very near success. If Stresemann 
had lived a few years longer, if 
Hindenburg had died a few years 
sooner, if there had been no Ruhr 
invasion and resultant inflation to 
ruin the German middle class, it 
might have worked. But in 1942 
there will be no old pieces. New 
materials will have to be fashioned. 
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N this tremendous task of the 

day after tomorrow, the United 
States will be forced to take a major 
share. We cannot afford to turn 
away from it in disgust as in 1920, 
and let Europe plunge eventually 
into a third and still more frightful 
disaster in 1960. The Atlantic will 
then be more easily crossed by 
bombers than the English Channel 
is now. The American arsenal of 
munitions will be the first enemy 
objective. In short, so long as we 
permit Europe to be divided into 
competing armed groups, we shall 
be inevitably obliged to save the 
British Empire every other decade 
at increasing cost to ourselves in 
money and blood. National defense 
under such conditions will absorb 
most of the national life. 

If we are to use the opportunity 
of Hitler’s collapse so as to prevent 
such recurring calamities, a great 
many people must be constantly 
thinking and talking and writing 
about this day after tomorrow. No- 
body in America or in Europe has 
yet given it anywhere near the 
thought which Wilson gave it before 
we entered the World War. These 
gigantic problems will remain un- 
solved unless we insist on surround- 
ing our busy factories and navy 
yards and camps with a steady at- 
mosphere of free, temperate, and 
enlightened discussion which shall 
gradually shape the terms of a last- 
ing peace, without which victory 
will be only a little better than de- 
feat. 

The Supreme Court, though much 
more anxious to support liberty of 
speech than it was twenty years 
ago, can do nothing to keep discus- 
sion open during an emergency. 
Cases of suppression will get to 
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Washington long after the emerg- 
ency is over. What counts is what 
the local United States judges do. 
Still more important is the attitude 
of the prosecutors and police, be- 
cause they can stifle free speech by 
breaking up meetings by arrests and 
confiscating pamphlets, and then 
not bothering to bring many per- 
sons to trial. Above all, the main- 
tenance of open discussion depends 
on all of you, on the great body of 
unofficial citizens. If a community 
does not respect liberty for unpopu- 
lar ideas, it can easily drive such 
ideas underground by persistent 
discouragement and sneers, by so- 
cial ostracism, by boycotts of news- 
papers and magazines, by refusal to 
rent halls, by objections to the use 
of municipal auditorium and 
school houses, by discharging teach- 
ers and professors and journalists, 
by mobs and threats of lynching. 
On the other hand an atmosphere 
of open and unimpeded controversy 
may be made as fully a part of the 
life of a community as any other 
American tradition. The law plays 
only a small part in either suppres- 
sion or freedom. In the long run the 
public gets just as much freedom 
of speech as it really wants. 

This brings me to my final argu- 
ment for freedom of speech. It cre- 
ates the happiest kind of country. 
It is the best way to make men and 
women love their country. Mill 
says: 

A state which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even for bene- 
ficial purposes, will find that with small 
men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished. 

And Arthur Garfield Hays tells 
the story of a liberated slave who 
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met his former master on the street. 
The master asked, “Are you as well 
off as before you were free?” The 
Negro admitted that his clothes 
were frayed, his house leaked, and 
his meals were nothing like the food 
on the old plantation. “Well, 
wouldn’t you rather be a slave 
again?” “No, massa. There’s a sort 
of a looseness about this here free- 
dom that I likes.” 


OUBTLESS it was an inspiring 
sight to see the Piazza Venezia 

in Rome full of well-drilled black- 
shirts in serried ranks cheering Mus- 
solini or to watch Nuremberg 
thronged with hundreds of thou- 
sands of Nazis raising their arms in 
perfect unison at the first glimpse 
of Hitler. In contrast our easy- 
going crowds seem sloppy and pur- 
poseless, going hither and thither 
about their own tasks and amuse- 
ments. But we do not have the 
other side of the picture—when 
every knock on the door may mean 
that the father of the family is to 
be dragged off to a concentration 
camp from which no word returns; 
great newspapers reduced to mere 
echoes of the master’s voice; the 
professorships of universities that 
once led the world filled as we fill 
third-class postmasterships; the de- 
voted love of young men and wom- 
en broken up by racial hatreds; the 
exiles; the boycotts; and what is 
perhaps worst of all, those who 
conform to the will of the men ir 
power in order to avoid financial 
ruin or worse, and yet, even while 
holding their jobs, live days and 
nights in the uneasy fear of cala- 
mity and the shameful conscious- 
ness that they have had to sell out 
their minds and souls. Once com- 
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mit ourselves to the ideal of en- 
forced national unanimity, and all 
this logically and easily follows. 
Behind the dozens of sedition 
bills in Congress last session, be- 
hind teachers’ oaths and compulsory 
flag salutes, is a desire to make our 
citizens loyal to their government. 
Loyalty is a beautiful idea, but you 
cannot create it by compulsion and 
force. A government is at bottom 
the officials who carry it on, legis- 
lators and prosecutors, school super- 
intendents and police. If it is com- 
posed of legislators who pass short- 
sighted sedition laws by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, of narrow-minded 
school superintendents who oust 
thoughtful teachers of American 
history and eight-year old children 
whose rooted religious convictions 
prevent them from sharing in a 
brief ceremony, a government of 
snoopers and spies and secret police, 
how can you expect love and loy- 
alty? You make men love their 
government and country by giving 
them the kind of government and 
the kind of country that inspire re- 
spect and love, a country that is 
free and unafraid, that lets the dis- 
contented talk in order to learn the 
causes for their discontent and end 
those causes, that refuse to impel 
men to spy on their neighbors, that 
protects its citizens vigorously from 
harmful acts while it leaves the 
remedies for objectionable ideas to 
counter-argument and time. 
Plutarch’s Lives were the favorite 
reading of men who framed and 
ratified our Constitution. There 
they found the story of Timoleon 
who saved his native city of Syra- 
cuse from the Carthaginian tyrants. 
In later years young hot-heads used 
to get up in the public assembly 
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and abuse Timoleon as an old fossil. 
His friends urged him just to say 
the word, and they would soon 
silence his detractors. But Timoleon 
insisted on letting the vituperative 
youngsters have their say. “He had 
taken all the extreme pains and 
labor he had done, and had passed 
so many dangers, in order that every 
citizen and inhabitant of Syracuse 
might frankly use the liberty of 
their laws. He thanked the gods 
that they had granted him the thing 
he had so oft requested of them in 
his prayers, which was, that he 
might some day see the Syracusans 
have full power and liberty to say 
what they pleased.” 
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It is such a spirit that makes us 
love the United States of America. 
With all the shortcomings of econ- 
omic organization, with all the nar- 
rowness and ignorance of politicians, 
we know that we are still immeasur- 
ably freer than we should be in 
Italy, Germany or Russia to say 
what we think and write what we 
believe and do what we want. 
“There’s a looseness about this here 
freedom that I likes.” 

Let us not in our anxiety to pro- 
tect ourselves from foreign tyrants 
imitate some of their worst acts, 
and sacrifice in the process of na- 
tional defense the very liberties 
which we are defending. 





Some Problems in Quantitative 
Measurement of Newspapers 


By Burton L. Hotaling 


Professor Hotaling, Department of Journalism, 
Tulane University, discusses four fundamental 
problems in connection with the sampling of 
the contents of newspapers and suggests the need 
for uniformity in methodology. 


N the field of journalistic research 

there is no greater need today 
than a simple, workable, yet scien- 
tifically sound method of quantita- 
tive measurement of newspapers. 
When and if such a method can be 
worked out, an almost limitless 
body of knowledge on past and 
present newspaper content will await 
the investigator. 

A survey of past studies is con- 
fusing. Most of the techniques were 
developed by sociologists and there 
seems implicit in some of these efforts 
a desire to determine how “good” 
and how “bad” the newspapers are 
individually and as a group. Since 
the first ineffective steps were taken 
by Speed in 1893," a long array of 
diverse methods have been applied. 
No study has used, continued with, 
or apparently profited by the tech- 
niques worked out by others. Each 
investigator has worked in a new 
direction, invented his own method- 
ology for his special purpose, and 
used different combinations of news- 
papers. 

Most of these experts have 
worked out their statistical proce- 

1J. G. Speed, “Do aay me Now 


Give the News?” Forum, 15: August, 1893, 
pp. 705-711. 


dures for part of their work with 
painstaking thoroughness; in some 
cases with admirable skills. But all 
of the experts — apparently heedless 
of the fact they were violating the 
scientific method to which they 
subscribed so faithfully—have un- 
dertaken other parts of their work 
in purely subjective fashion. The 
section of the Bryn Mawr study’ 
relating to quantitative method, 
long held an outstanding example 
of sociological pioneering into a 
journalistic bailiwick, is even more 
guilty than the others of subjective 
analysis. It still stands in a kind of 
middle ground, accepted neither by 
journalists nor used by sociologists. 

Thus, past studies along this line 
of journalistic research are isolated 
and unrelated, and the body of data 
offered are of doubtful historical 
value. If quantitative measurement 
is to be of any service in the wider 
realm of public opinion, to throw 
new light on the historic aspects of 
journalism, and to furnish a meas- 
uring rod for present comparative 
studies, there is needed now an 
adequate survey of the subject mat- 

2S. M. Siagiery. H. Hart et. al., News- 
papers and the News, (New York: 1937). 


Hereinafter referred to as the Bryn Mawr 
study. 
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ter by an investigator trained in 
newspaper practices. 

First, the steps must be outlined 
for placing the quantitative method 
on a completely scientific basis. This 
is simply a problem in quantitative 
methodology never wholly evolved. 

Second, all the techniques worked 
out in previous studies must be 
tested for use. The investigator must 
select what is sound, correct some 
techniques, and discard the re- 
mainder. There is needed a careful 
explanation of what cannot be done 
by the quantitative method, as well 
as what can be done. A gross lack 
of knowledge of how a newspaper 
is written, edited, and published 
reveals itself in many of the studies, 
particularly in the Bryn Mawr 
werk? 

Finally, knowing what has to be 
done, and possessing all the known 
valid and useful tools of past stu- 
dies, investigations can then pro- 
ceed in orderly, scientific fashion. 
In time, with a universally accepted 
method for quantitative measure- 
ment of newspapers, a sound body 
of data can be collected and new 
and refined data-collecting tools can 
be perfected. 

Our first problem in this connec- 
tion is composed of many small 
ones. The main steps in attacking 
it are: Determine or invent an ade- 
quate and accurate system for 
sampling newspapers,‘ devise an ac- 

8 Ibid. Social scientists may consider it 
dangerous to first lay down a program 
and then to proceed with the investiga- 
tion. Actually, of course, problem one was 
formulated in working out problem two. 
Problem one is not simply a theory to be 
tested, but an orderly procedure to be fol- 
lowed in working out a scientifically sound 
method of quantitative measurement, as 
the writer sees it. 


*Perhaps more than one system will be 
necessary to satisfy all uses. 
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ceptable scheme for classifying all 
the contents of a newspaper, and 
work out a formula for measuring 
varying sizes of columns and head- 
lines.° 

The primary problem in quantita- 
tive measurement is to determine 
how much of one or more kinds of 
news in one or more newspapers 
was used on a certain date or dates. 
Thus the sampling difficulty is two- 
fold. In any given group of news- 
papers, how may it be determined 
which are to be selected? And in 
sampling one or more newspapers 
over a longer period of time than a 
few days, how many issues or dates 
must be analyzed to get a true sam- 
ple of the period? 

No scheme or plan ever used for 
either part of this problem was 
objectively designed. This is the 
basic flaw in all past studies. None 
used the same group of newspapers 
for the same or even like dates. 
These casual, isolated attempts are 
disconcerting. The question comes 
to mind: Is it possible to sample 
newspapers in a scientific manner 
that is useful today, tomorrow and 
yesterday? Here is a basic problem 
never thoroughly considered.° 

Analyzing a random sample of bet- 
ter known newspapers in the larger 
cities will furnish results that can 

5The matter of including headlines in 
measurements of space given to new stories 
has yet to be settled. 

6J. L. Woodward, Foreign News in 
American Morning Newspapers, (New 
York: 1930) in his rather excellent study, 
selected no paper whose average week-day 
circulation in 1927 was less than 50,000. 
Out of this number he chose 40, with an 
~ ‘s). hus, a ~~ af, po 
in the West and the South were chosen in 


preference to papers with a large circula- 
tion from the already well-represented 


Such random selecting is not scientific 
sampling. 
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be applied only to that particular 
group of newspapers. This is what 
has been done so often in all studies 
to date and results prove nothing 
about the press as a whole. Gener- 
alizations about the entire press — 
even broad generalizations — cannot 
be looked upon as valid, unless based 
upon some scientific method for sam- 
pling newspapers over periods of 
time. Past studies are barren of any 
attempts in this direction, with the 
possible exception of the Bryn Mawr 
study which tried to use the front 
page as representative of the whole 
paper. 

How can it be determined, for 
example, what percentages of foreign 
news the papers in Louisiana are 
printing compared with those in 
Nebraska, or legislative news in 
New York City papers compared 
with the remainder of the papers in 
New York state, without performing 
the gigantic task" of measuring 
every single daily in each state for 
numerous dates? And if such a true 
sample can be made, how often in a 
month, for example, must issues be 
examined to arrive at a fair sam- 
pling of dates so that some broad 
generalizations can be drawn?* If 
one wished to fix the general nature 
of the news content of the press as 
a whole last year, including that in 
recognized geographical sections of 
the country, what would be the 

™The description is not pe ayant - 


anyone who has attempted such 
ment, especially single-handed, will vend vendlly 


testi w, 
oodward, cit., p. 46, picked his 
a= with Tao care. He chose 18 
-day issues out of the 240 in a nine 
mentite period. The days were so chosen 
as to have each week day represented 
three times in the total sample, and yet 
with only one day from any given week. 
He concluded that “the practicability of 
small sampling is not —— x studies 
of category-ratio differences. . 
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procedure? * The investigator is con- 
fronted with the question: How 
many papers must he choose, how 
should he select them, what dates 
should he select, and can morning 
and evening papers be mixed on a 
long-period analysis? The writer is 
not attempting to answer these 
questions here. He is merely posing 
them as knots to be untied before 
quantitative measurement can be 
practiced usefully. 


HERE are those who assert 

that scientific sampling of news- 
papers is not possible, that it is all 
an ambitious dream which had 
best be abandoned.” Yet, it is per- 
fectly possible that some valid 
method can be found for comparing 
newspapers, especially on a large 
scale of sampling such as that on 
which the Gallup poll of public 
opinion is conducted.” 

First, of course, all the newspapers 
in a given section or state must be 
tested to determine which one or 
ones can be said to be representative 
of that section of the state. Then 
these representative papers can be 
sampled on a particular story or 
run of stories to determine sectional 
or national attention and differences. 
But these “representative” papers 
must be tested periodically against 
the group each represents to be cer- 
tain they are still representative. A 
new news editor, city editor, manag- 
ing editor, or owner in a relatively 
short time can easily change a “rep- 

®Many studies historical re- 
search would be a gi thing, but no pro- 


posal for sampling a year’s issues of news- 
papers is offered. 

10 The writer's experience is that nearly 
all those who profess to understand the 
hopeless ridicule the idea of solving it as 


tt This is a suggestive procedure necessi- 
tating a staff and a subsidy. 
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resentative” paper into an unrepre- 
sentative one. 

Newspapers are so much the com- 
posite product of many minds and 
ideas that what is done on one day 
supplies no assurance of like action 
on another. Such variable subjective 
factors are at work constantly in 
newspaper production and the more 
minute becomes one’s examination 
of possibilities for analysis, the more 
discouraging the idea appears. Yet 
this writer is unwilling to admit that 
objective sampling of newspapers is 
impossible or impracticable. 

In selecting the issues for analysis 
of the newspaper, several studies 
have referred to their honest at- 
tempts to pick an “average” time 
when the news in newspapers would 
be most normal. But no such aver- 
age or normal time exists on a news- 
paper. A city editor says things are 
quiet when no “spot news” is break- 
ing or expected to break and he has 
men to spare in the news room. But 
when it is a slack Monday night on 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
it may be an excited topsy-turvy 
evening on the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; and on Thursday, con- 
ditions may be just the reverse. In 
some place at some time papers are 
experiencing local news conditions 
that call forth a heavy display and 
lengthy treatment of the news. A 
“sensational” treatment, it is usu- 
ally called by the laity. Can there 
be said to be any normal time on 
a newspaper? 

In selecting dates, perhaps the 
same five days in every other month 
might give a satisfactory sample 
for a year. Perhaps not. Various 
combinations of days and weeks for 
certain months must be experi- 
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mented with before a true time- 
sampling can be worked out. With 
a few days, of course, no sampling 
is necessary.” 

There are other minor stumbling 
blocks to be surmounted by constant 
testing. The same editions must be 
obtained for all papers. Since all 
newspapers have “home editions” 
which it is assumed are more widely 
read than other editions, this edition 
may be the best one to select. Then 
evening and morning papers must 
not be mixed for purposes of com- 
parison over a short period. Over a 
year, this problem may not be im- 
portant. More testing is needed to 
give investigators a satisfactory an- 
swer on this point. 

The wire services will play havoc. 
Because the Topeka, Kansas, State 
Journal used (hypothetically) only 7 
per cent of its news space for foreign 
news last week while the Toledo, 
Ohio, Blade used 11 per cent, it does 
not necessarily mean that the citizens 
of Topeka are not as interested in 
foreign news. It probably means that 
the Toledo paper with three wire 
services has a better range and far 
more material from which to select 
its foreign news than the Topeka pa- 
per with a single state AP wire. The 
main interest is not comparing two 
random papers, however, but in pub- 
lic interest as reflected from the daily 
press of which they are a part of a 
sample. 

In choosing evening papers, the 
Saturday papers should be omitted. 
If the paper has no Sunday edition 
it will tend to plug its Saturday 
pages with features and other ma- 
terial not strictly news, and if it has 

12 The results of most studies show that 


short periods cannot be sampled safely be- 
cause of the high increase in errors. 
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a Sunday edition, its Saturday pa- 
per will “run thin.” In fact, for 
either morning or evening papers, 
Saturday is considered least repre- 
sentative. 

It must be remembered that past 
studies in quantitative measurement 
will give the investigator little help 
in the matter of selection. Investi- 
gators selected their newspapers 
from a large list that usually in- 
cluded all the larger papers of the 
country or section. 


HE second step in our problem 
is devising a simple and work- 
able system of classification for the 
contents of the newspapers. Willey,” 
in his analysis of Connecticut week- 
lies, has made the greatest contri- 
bution in this direction, and a clue 
may be taken from his work. 
Whether one proceeds from a small 
number of major groups, or from 
one expanded, complete classifica- 
tion, it matters little. But the re- 
sult must be basically patterned 
on a few major news interest cata- 
gories that may range from seven 
to ten or twelve. Then under each 
major classification the investigator 
can set up a sub-classification. It is 
even possible to have break-downs 
of news categories under the sub- 
classification grouping.“ 
Classification of news content can 
be as simple or as detailed as is de- 
sired. This, it seems to the writer, 
is the only workable method that 
will ever succeed of universal adop- 
13 Malcolm M. Wier, The Country 
near, (Chapel Hill, C.: 1926.) 
4 See Frank Harris, } RBS of 
Crime in tae yey (Ph.D. thesis) (Han- 
over, N. H., 1932), p. 18 ff., for a good ex- 


ample of sosemiiany breakdown n cate- 
gorizing. 
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tion. Bleyer’s method” was too 
cumbersome. He proposed 23 lines 
of news interest, but they were to 
be used for local, state, national and 
foreign, so that in reality he had 92 
lines of interest. 

One of the confusing views in this 
matter of news classification is that 
most catagories include cross lines 
of interest. Geographically they will 
have foreign and perhaps national 
news; even state and county news. 
They will have crime, society, and 
other news types classified which, 
of course, traverse the national and 
international groups. 

Basically there is the very subjec- 
tive problem of not only naming the 
various categories for classification, 
but actually classifying the news. 
On this point, Willey’s idea” has 
been suggested as a way out, but 
it is not a satisfactory solution. 
Willey said that news stories were 
written around a “what” and that 
from reading the lead paragraph, 
this “what” can be ascertained and 
the classification of the item can 
then be made. Such classification 
may be relatively simple in the 
case of news items appearing in the 
country press, but where would one 
have placed the story on the United 
States Supreme Court when it de- 
clared sitdown strikes illegal in 
February 28, 1939? Was this labor 
or government or court news? In 
daily newspapers many stories in- 
volve more than a single line of in- 
terest. Many categories have a 
special place for labor news and 
another for business news. Then 
where put one of the many stories 

18 Willard G. Bleyer, “Research Prob- 
lems_and Newspaper Analysis”’, , Bane t 


ism Bulletin, 1: March, 1924, pp. 17-23. 
16 The Country Newspaper, op. cit. 
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now appearing in today’s press that 
includes both of these “whats,” often 
on an even division? Other examples 
and problems in this connection 
will occur to the reader. 

In studying quantitative research 
in the past, one is constantly struck 
by the realization that each study 
and its categories were devised to 
meet a special need. Unless some 
uniform system is accepted with 
certain guide rules for classifying 
stories which have more than one 
line of interest, there will be no 
means by which measurement 
studies can be scientifically com- 
pared and contrasted. 

The third part of our first problem 
concerning measurement of columns 
which vary from paper to paper, and 
of headlines, which vary from page to 
page, has been creditably solved in 
part by Woodward.” 

By working out a simple formula 
for determining a correction factor, 
Woodward was able to place any two 
or more newspaper columns on a sci- 
entifically comparable basis. He was 
thus able to take into account varia- 
tions in type and slug sizes, as well as 
leading and differing column widths. 
But when headlines are used, can 
some such method be worked out for 
taking into consideration varying 
head sizes and styles? It remains for 
the statistician to give us a clue. The 


7 Foreign News in American News- 
papers, op. cit., pp. 51-538. 
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factor of weight “ in heads, as well as 
in body must be overlooked in all 
probability. 

Should headlines be included in a 
measuring of a story, or omitted? 
Does the attention-getting factor of 
the heads on page 1 also hold for the 
inside pages? Only examination and 
testing will answer the question. The 
matter of sampling headlines alone 
can be examined in the Bryn Mawr 
study which fatally ventured into 
this bit of pioneering.” 

Constant measurement of news- 
paper content by a staff of paid or 
volunteer assistants would solve 
many of the problems discussed in 
this paper. A continuing application, 
testing and correction of measure- 
ment technique would be most help- 
ful. For the present those interested 
in making periodic or sporadic studies 
in the field should pool their efforts 
and knowledge for a common pur- 
pose to avoid duplications and waste. 
What Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading ™ is doing in the field 
of reader interest suggests a like con- 
tinuing study into quantitative news- 
paper measurement. 

18 By weight is meant the use of bold 
face body type as against the usual light 


face, and the extra light, light, regular, 
— and extra bold faces in headline 


ype. 

1° See Newspapers and the News, op. 
cit., p. 9, footnote 1, for the unsound rea- 
— in so doing. 

2 Conducted by the Publication Research 
Service for the advertising Research Foun- 


dation of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and _ the merican 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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Survey of Journalism Work 
Offered in 4-Year Institutions 


The following report was prepared by the National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism after more than a year’s study of nation- 
wide scope of the work in journalism instruction in colleges and universities. 

The organizations represented on the Council include the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the National Editorial Association, the Inland Daily Press Association, 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association and the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Officers of the Council are: J. D. Barnum, publisher, Syracuse Post- 
Standard, chairman; Walter Allen, publisher, Brookline, Mass., Chronicle, 
vice-chairman, and Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern University, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Other Council members who approved the report are: Fred Pownall, 
Iowa City Iowan; Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Herbert David- 
son, Daytona Beach News-Journal; Walter H. Crim, Salem, Ind., Republican; 
Dean Frank L. Martin, University of Missouri; Dean Carl Ackerman, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor Charles E. Rogers, Iowa State College, and 


Ralph D. Casey, University of Minnesota. 


HE National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism, 
as one of the first steps in its program 
to raise the standards of instruction 
in journalism, undertook this na- 
tional survey in an effort to ascer- 
tain the extent of instruction in jour- 
nalism in the degree-granting institu- 
tions of the United States and the 
degree of absorption of journalism 
graduates in all journalistic fields. 
The survey covered 901 four-year 
institutions which might conceivably 
offer instruction in journalism. Of 
this total it was found, on the basis 
of information returned by these in- 
stitutions, that 542 or 60.15 per cent 
do teach journalism, 356 or 39.51 per 
cent offer no instruction in this field. 


Only three institutions have not re- 
plied. 

The 542 institutions which offered 
instruction in journalism in 1939 are 
distributed as follows: 


Universities and Colleges 
Teachers Colleges 
Negro Colleges 


Analysis of these institutions by 
type of journalism program offered 
revealed the following distribution: 


Accredited Professional Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, mem- 
bers of AASDJ 32 

Other Schools and Departments of 
Journalism offering degrees or 
majors in journalism 7 

Other divisions of journalism, usu- 
ally divisions of English Depart- 
ments offering combined English 
and Journalism majors or strong 
Journalism minors, all offering 
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substantial programs in Journal- 
ism 55 
Limited Programs of from one to 
seven courses, usually carried as 
English courses and in most cases 
counted on the English major, 
but not constituting an independ- 


Forty per cent of these 542 institu- 
tions have journalism divisions which 
consider themselves professional or 
which provide training which enables 
their graduates to find places in jour- 
nalistic work. These 216 institutions 
are distributed as follows: 


Accredited Professional Schools... 32 

Other Schools and Departments of 
Journalism 7 

Other Divisions of Journalism with 
professional objectives 

Other Divisions with professed non- 
professional objectives yet show- 
ing consistent record of 
ment 

Limited programs with professional 
objectives 

Other limited programs with pro- 
fessed non-professional objec- 


tives, yet placing graduates regu- 
larly on newspapers 4 


By comparison, the Council on 
Education of the American Medical 
Association has approved only 77 
medical schools. The American Bar 
Association’s Council on Legal Ed- 
ucation has accredited only 104 law 
schools, and the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development has ap- 
proved only 124 Engineering Schools. 

The remaining 326 institutions rep- 
resenting in large part the limited 
programs in journalism indicated 
their objectives as being pre-profes- 
sional, or primarily to provide a mo- 
tivation for work in English, or to 
train teachers for supervision of pub- 
lications in secondary schools or to 
train college newspaper staffs. 
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Accredited Schools 


HESE are the $2 schools whose 

work in journalism has been rec- 
ognized by admission to the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. They 
represent 25 states and all are in rec- 
ognized institutions. Twenty-three 
are in state universities; nine in pri- 
vately endowed universities. All are 
recognized as professional schools 
providing first of all a broad back- 
ground of liberal education and sec- 
ondly a sound professional training 
for journalistic work with an empha- 
sis on the social responsibilities of the 
press. 
All 32 grant degrees or provide ma- 
jors in journalism. Analysis of degree 
requirements shows that an average 
of 76.7 per cent of the four- or five- 
year program is devoted to back- 
ground courses; only ‘23.3 per cent 
to journalism courses. 

These 32 schools report 258 faculty 
members; 63 per cent are of profes- 
sorial rank and 59 per cent have ad- 
vanced degrees. These 258 staff mem- 
bers show an average of 10.9 years of 
practical journalistic experience but 
many individual teachers have had 
from 15 to 25 years of experience. 
They show an average of 11.3 years 
of teaching experience. 

The average staff consists of 7.9 
persons but since a number are work- 
ing newspaper men devoting part 
time to teaching and since others de- 
vote time to other university duties, 
the average full-time staff is 4.7 per- 
sons. All $32 schools have completely 
equipped city rooms, reporting and 
news editing laboratories. In addition 
11 have completely equipped news- 
paper plants; 17 have arrangements 
with cooperating newspapers for ed- 
itorial and advertising experience; 26 
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have typography laboratories; 18 
have photography laboratories; 8 
have engraving laboratories; 11 have 
advertising laboratories; 11 have ra- 
dio laboratories; 12 provide wire ser- 
vices. All have their own newspaper 
reading rooms and departmental li- 
braries, supplemented by extensive 
collections of books on journalism in 
university libraries. 

These 32 schools in 1939 showed 
an enrollment of 2893 pre-Journal- 
ism students (freshmen and sopho- 
more) and 3402 professional students 
(juniors, seniors and graduates), a 
total of 6295. They graduated in 
1939 a total of 1263 with bachelors’ 
degrees and 121 with masters’ de- 
grees, a total of 1384. Twenty-nine 
of the 32, reporting on placement, 
showed 5386 graduates placed on 
newspapers and 280 placed in other 
journalistic fields. 


Other Schools and 
Departments 


HESE 71 schools or departments 
of journalism all offer degrees or 
majors in journalism and their ob- 
jectives are identical with those of 
the accredited schools. Sixty-nine are 
in recognized institutions; two are in 
institutions not recognized by any 
accrediting agency. Eleven of the 71 
seem to be near AASDJ standards. 
Some others seem to be doing worth- 
while work with their more limited 
facilities. Analysis of degree require- 
ments shows that an average of 77.5 
per cent of the four-year program is 
devoted to liberal background 
courses; 22.5 per cent to journalism 
courses. 
Sixty-nine of the 71 reporting show 
215 faculty members; 46.5 per cent 
are of professorial rank; 50.26 per 
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cent have advanced degrees. These 
215 staff members show an average 
of 6.29 years of practical journalistic 
experience though again there are in- 
dividual teachers with 15 or more 
years of practical experience. Seven 
of these institutions, however, have 
journalism staffs with no journalistic 
experience. .The 215 staff members 
show an average of 6.8 years of teach- 
ing experience. Average staff consists 
of 3.1 persons, but, since a number 
of working newspaper men devote 
part time to teaching and many 
others devote part of their time to 
teaching in other fields aside from 
journalism, or to university publicity 
or press duties, the average fulltime 
staff consists of only 1.9 persons. 

Only 20 of the 71 indicate ade- 
quate laboratory facilities; $32 have 
reporting laboratories; 30 have edit- 
ing laboratories; 4 provide wire serv- 
ices; 9 have typography laborator- 
ies; 9 have photography laboratories; 
3 have radio laboratories; 1 has an 
engraving laboratory. 

In 34 of these schools practically 
all the laboratory work centers 
around the school newspaper or the 
university publicity offices. Only 19 
of the 71 report departmental news- 
paper reading rooms and limited de- 
partmental libraries; 36 report collec- 
tions of books on journalism in their 
university libraries varying from 200 
to 850 volumes. 

Only 51 of the 71 reported on en- 
rollment. These 51 show an enroll- 
ment of 1875 pre-journalism students 
and 1680 professional students, a 
total of 3555 in 1939. In that year 
they graduated 789 with bachelors’ 
degrees and 2 with masters’ degrees. 
They placed 224 graduates on news- 
papers and 87 in allied journalistic 
fields. 
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Other Journalism Divisions 


These 55 institutions offer substan- 
tial programs in journalism but do 
not give majors in the field. In most 
cases a combined English-Journalism 
major is offered or the student may 
take a strong journalism minor. 

None of this group seems to be 
near AASDJ standards but a few, in 
states where no AASDJ school is sit- 
uated, seem to be performing an ef- 
fective service for the newspapers of 
their states. Analysis of degree re- 
quirements shows that 84.6 per cent 
of average four-year program is de- 
voted to background studies and 15.4 
per cent to journalism courses. Forty- 
four out of the 55 indicate definite 
professional objectives. 

Fifty-two of the 55 reporting show 
92 faculty members; 43.5 per cent are 
of professorial rank and 63.5 per cent 
have advanced degrees. These 92 
staff members show an average of 4.1 
years of practical journalistic ex- 
perience but 13 of these schools have 
staffs with no newspaper experience 
and 14 others have staffs with an av- 
erage of fewer than 8 years’ experi- 
ence. Teaching experience for the 
group averages 8.1 years. 

Eighty per cent of these staff mem- 
bers devote part of their time to 
teaching in other fields or to college 
or university publicity bureaus, 
hence the average full-time staff is 
only 1.6 persons; 25 of these schools, 
however, have only a fraction of one 
man for journalism. 

None of these schools seems to 
have laboratory or library facilities 
adequate for a professional school. In 
most, laboratory work centers about 
the campus newspaper and the col- 
lege publicity office. Only 4 report 
typography laboratories; 4 report 
photography laboratories; 2 report 
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advertising laboratories. Only 3 of 
the 55 report departmental libraries; 
6 report fairly adequate journalism 
sections in college libraries. 

Forty-two of the 55 reporting on 
enrollment show 1180 pre-journalism 
freshmen and sophomores; 1121 jun- 
ior, senior, and graduate professional 
students, a total of 2301. 

Only 25 of the 55 report placement 
in journalistic fields. These 25 placed 
80 graduates on newspapers in 1939 
and 45 in allied journalistic fields. 


Limited Programs 
HESE 384 institutions offer only 
one to seven courses in journal- 

ism. Only 37 have sufficient work to 
provide a minor in journalism; 6 
however, have independent journal- 
ism departments. In almost all cases 
journalism courses are listed as Eng- 
lish courses and may be credited on 
the English major. Only 79 show pro- 
fessional objectives or consistent rec- 
ords of placement on newspapers. 

The 285 reporting on staff show 
298 journalism faculty members. In 
this group most of these teachers de- 
vote much of their time to teaching 
in other fields, particularly English, 
or to acting as publicity directors for 
their colleges. Average teacher de- 
votes less than half-time to teaching 
of journalism. Average full-time staff 
is .4 persons. These 298 members 
show an average of 2.2 years of jour- 
nalistic experience but 157 institu- 
tions have instruction in journalism 
by persons without any journalistic 
experience; 19 have staffs with fewer 
than one year’s experience and 42 
have staffs with fewer than two years’ 
experience. 

Only 26 of the 384 report anything 
resembling newspaper laboratory fa- 
cilities. Most of the laboratory work 
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centers around getting out the cam- 
pus newspaper or working in college 
publicity offices. Journalism library 
facilities in all are very meager. 

The 189 institutions which report 
on enrollment in journalism courses 
show 2141 freshmen and sophomores, 
2868 juniors and seniors, a total of 
5009. In 1939 the 79 institutions with 
records of placement in journalistic 
fields placed 81 on newspapers and 
53 in allied fields. 


Enrollment and Placement 


With 314 of the 542 institutions re- 
porting an enrollment of 17,160 in 
journalism it is probable that the 
total enrollment in journalism 
courses is over 22,000. Granting that 
perhaps 9000 of these are non-profes- 
sional students it is probable that ap- 
proximately 13,000 are enrolled in 
professional programs. The 125 insti- 
tutions with professional objectives, 
on which we have enrollment figures, 
show a total enrollment of 12,151. 
Hence an estimate of 13,000 is con- 
servative. If the experience of the 
accredited schools is any criterion, 
about one-fifth of the total enroll- 
ment is graduated each year. Hence 
it is probable that the 216 institu- 
tions with professional objectives are 
turning out approximately 2600 each 
year who seek positions in journal- 
istic work. 

The 1939 figures on placement, 
however, show an absorption of only 
1385 graduates. It is apparent there- 
fore that these 216 institutions are 
turning out twice as many graduates 
as are absorbed. Those professional 
schools now adequately equipped and 
organized to provide professional ed- 
ucation for journalism with 1384 
graduates came within one of equal- 
ing the total placement of 1385. 
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Records of average placement each 
year over the last five years show 
that 31.2 per cent of these place- 
ments go into news departments of 
daily newspapers; 9.3 per cent in ad- 
vertising departments of daily news- 
papers; 1.6 per cent into daily circu- 
lation departments; 16.3 per cent go 
to weekly newspapers; 3.9 per cent 
are absorbed by press associations; .6 
per cent by syndicates; 8.2 per cent 
by magazines, trade and business 
publications; 6.5 per cent by radio; 
12.5 per cent go into advertising 
other than newspaper advertising 
and 9.3 per cent go into publicity 
and public relations. 


Conclusions 


HE National Council on Profes- 

sional Education for Journalism 
recognizes the value of giving college 
students an understanding of the 
press as a social instrument and as 
an agency vital in the functioning of 
our democracy; it recognizes that 
journalistic techniques may be effec- 
tively employed in motivating an in- 
terest in English composition and 
creative writing courses; that Teach- 
ers Colleges may find a course in 
Supervision of School Publications a 
necessary part of the training of 
prospective secondary school teach- 
ers. It recognizes furthermore that a 
broad Liberal Arts education is the 
best foundation for professional edu- 
cation for journalism. 

It therefore believes that many of 
the institutions now offering courses 
in journalism may play a part in the 
program of education for journalism 
by developing pre-journalism pro- 
grams with a strong emphasis on 
English and the social sciences, in- 
corporating some objective study of 
the press and perhaps some introduc- 
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tion to journalism through special 
English courses and social studies. 

In the light of the facts disclosed 
by this survey, however, The Na- 
tional Council believes that there are 
more institutions attempting to pro- 
vide professional education for jour- 
nalism than placement opportunities 
in the various journalistic fields 
warrant. 
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It believes that no institution 
should attempt to offer a program of 
professional education for journalism 
unless it can provide an adequate 
staff with the necessary educational 
qualifications and a minimum of five 
years of practical journalistic experi- 
ence and unless it can also provide 
adequate laboratory, library, and 
teaching facilities. 


Graduate Study in Journalism 
Discussed at Roundtable 


BJECTIVES of research, inves- 
tigative problems, research ma- 
terials, and admission and degree re- 
quirements of graduate programs in 
journalism were discussed at an all- 
day conference held at the Orrington 
Hotel, Evanston, Illinois, March 22. 
Twenty teachers of journalism from 
thirteen departments and schools of 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism par- 
ticipated in the round-table session. 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse) , 
who had arranged the program by as- 
signing topics to various discussion 
leaders, presided. 

Dr. Frank Luther Mott (Iowa) 
opened the meeting with remarks on 
“Objectives in Graduate Journalism 
Research,” in which he listed as gen- 
eral objectives 1) the development 
of scholarly habits of mind, includ- 
ing logical thinking, critical attitudes, 
and reliance on proper sources; and 
2) training in methods of investiga- 
tion, including the accumulation and 
the use of data. Dr. Mott stressed as 
necessary personal qualities, indus- 
try and diligence, enthusiasm and 


By Norval Neil Luxon 
Ohio State University 


imagination, and judgment and in- 
sight. 

As specific objectives of research, 
Dr. Mott listed advancement in a 
chosen field and extension of a lib- 
eral discipline. In the latter category 
he placed opportunities in ancillary 
fields, particularly for students with 
the M.A.; training for investigative 
work demanded in reporting, adver- 
tising, and reader surveys; and prep- 
aration for a life of thinking, writing, 
and artistic production, including 
such occupations as editorial writ- 
ing, writing of columns, authorship 
in general, and creative work in the 
artistic areas such as fine arts, music, 
drama, and belles lettres. 

The group in general discussed the 
desirability of a more frequent selec- 
tion of practical newspaper problems 
as subjects for graduate research in 
order to further a closer relationship 
with the newspaper profession. Dr. 
Spencer raised the question whether 
present graduate programs, particu- 
larly those beyond the M.A., are not 
designed to train teachers of jour- 
nalism rather than journalists. 
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Grant M. Hyde, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, where some ten Ph.D. 
candidates with a major in one of the 
social studies and a double minor in 
journalism have been trained, re- 
ported that nearly all of these doc- 
toral candidates have gone into 
teaching. He added that five of the 
graduate students registered at Wis- 
consin in 1941 are planning to teach 
journalism. 

Discussion of Professor Hyde’s 
topic, “Requirements for M.A. Can- 
didacy,” brought out the fact that 
most schools offering graduate work 
in journalism require a prospective 
M.A. candidate to have either an 
undergraduate major in journalism 
or to complete the journalism major 
requirement before entering seminars 
and other advanced work in the jour- 
nalism area. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson (North- 
western) and Professor Roscoe B. 
Ellard (Columbia) briefly described 
the methods used at the Medill 
School and the Columbia University 
Graduate School which operate in- 
dependently of the graduate office in 
evaluating prospective students. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) 
read a paper on “A Ph.D. for Jour- 
nalism Teachers.” Pointing to prog- 
ress made in the past decade in the 
training of journalism teachers in re- 
search techniques, Dr. Casey strong- 
ly opposed a relaxation of standards, 
insisting that journalism courses car- 
rying graduate credit should be 
comparable in standards to social 
science courses on the same level. 

“T have a feeling that some of us 
are guilty of excessive ambition,” 
said Dr. Casey. “We wish to proceed 
too fast toward a preferred place at 
the graduate council table. 
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“In a strong graduate school, a 
candidate for the doctorate is requir- 
ed to specialize in at least five fields 
in his major discipline. In each of 
these fields, he must master the con- 
tent of two or three offerings. In 
journalism there is material for the 
M.A. and also for a Ph.D. minor, but 
not yet for a Ph.D. major, in my 
view. 

“Certain journalism courses by the 
very nature of their content can meet 
the requirements of the most exact- 
ing dean of a graduate school. Among 
these are courses described variously 
as the Press and World Affairs, the 
Press and Foreign Affairs, Foreign 
News Sources, and so on. Again, 
there is real content in courses deal- 
ing with the various problems of 
public opinion. The approach to the 
press implied in such courses as the 
Newspaper as a Social Institution, 
the Newspaper and Society, and the 
Economic Nature of the Press would 
indicate that these offerings also have 
depth, breadth, and general impor- 
tance. I have not exhausted the list. 
Courses in the history and legal as- 
pects of the newspaper would cer- 
tainly fall in this category. 

“But this does not provide the 
amount of graduate-level subject 
matter upon which to build a Ph.D. 
degree in journalism.” 

Dr. Casey asserted that journalism 
still has “a long way to go if we mean 
to equal the older disciplines in a 
training in methodology.” He oppos- 
ed the granting of a Ph.D. degree up- 
on completion of an unrelated num- 
ber of graduate courses “or a smat- 
tering of courses in this or that 
discipline, no matter how useful such 
courses as individual segments of 
information may be.” 

Sound training in methodology is 
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implied in the granting of a Ph.D. de- 
gree, Dr. Casey continued, saying 
that it does not “make a great deal of 
difference whether teachers or news- 
papermen seeking doctorates enter 
economics, political science, history, 
sociology, psychology, or even litera- 
ture, so long as they are soundly 
trained in a given discipline. If a 
young man is trained in one method- 
ologyy, he can put this methodology 
to work in another field if need be. 


“FYHE training for the doctorate is 
generally understood the world 
over. To denature the accepted 
standard is to give something else 
besides doctoral training,” Dr. Casey 
added, stressing the point that while 
some M.A. degrees may be awarded 
for “fact-gathering,” the Ph.D. de- 
gree implies a “thoroughgoing mas- 
tery of one field, plus the mastery of 
methodology in that field. 

“There is no short cut in doctoral 
training. A Ph.D. degree in journal- 
ism properly can be set up only when 
the following conditions are fulfilled: 

“1. There must be subject matter 
for such a degree. Sufficient subject 
matter in journalism courses them- 
selves do not exist at present, al- 
though there are several areas within 
journalism where knowledge has 
been quite adequately organized on 
a sound scholarly basis. 

“2. Men offering courses on the 
Ph.D. level should possess that de- 
gree or give proof they have been 
soundly trained in methodological 
procedures and have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the field of research. 

“3. Men supervising doctoral dis- 
sertations should be skilled and train- 
ed in research and should normally 
possess the doctorate. 

“4. Library and other facilities 
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must provide adequate materials for 
research in journalism.” 

He concluded by quoting with ap- 
proval the report of the committee 
on Graduate Standards, Courses, and 
Procedures at the AASDJ-AATJ To- 
peka convention which stated that 


The subject matter for a doctor’s de- 
gree in journalism does not exist, and 
that journalism teachers who desire the 
doctor’s degree should take it in the 
usual disciplines in a university, just 
as the medical doctor sometimes takes 
the Ph.D. in an authentic discipline. 
To offer a doctorate in journalism at 
present is neither feasible nor desirable. 


Dr. Casey’s paper and the remarks 
of Dean Martin on the topic “A Pro- 
fessional Ph.D. Degree” brought 
about the most spirited discussion of 
the all-day session in which the rela- 
tive value of a Ph.D. in journalism 
and a special degree — possibly a 
Doctor of Journalism — was debated. 
The Journalism courses acceptable 
as minors and double minors for the 
Ph.D. degree at several of the schools 
of journalism were described and dis- 
cussed. Debate on the comparative 
values of what Dr. Casey styled “a 
smattering of courses in this and that 
discipline” and thorough training in 
a single recognized discipline was par- 
ticipated in by several delegates. 

“Subsidy Aid for Scholarships and 
Fellowships” was discussed by Dean 
J. L. O'Sullivan (Marquette). He 
pointed to the recent development of 
graduate instruction in journalism as 
one reason why there are few sub- 
stantial subsidies for scholars and 
fellows in this area. Dean O’Sullivan 
deprecated the tendency of depart- 
ments to overload graduate assist- 
ants with work, thereby denying 
them the time to spend on research 
projects and other graduate courses. 

In reply to a suggestion, represent- 
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atives of each school and depart- 
ment present told what these institu- 
tions paid graduate and teaching as- 
sistants and what was expected of 
them in the way of service. Stipends 
ranging from $300 to $600 for a half- 
time load appeared to be usual with 
Marquette paying up to $700 and 
Wisconsin to $1000. It was suggested 
that individual newspapers and state 
press associations were potential 
sources of funds for scholarships and 
fellowships. 

In the discussion of “Requirements 
for the M.A. Degree,” led by Dean 
Martin, topics touched upon were 
the seminar requirements, the pro- 
portion of journalism courses to non- 
journalism courses in a graduate pro- 
gram, and the character of written 
comprehensive examinations and oral 
examination on theses. 

“Research Problems for Courses 
and Theses” was the topic assigned 
Dean Olson. He analyzed the 58- 
page mimeographed report of the 
National Council on Research in 
Journalism, presented at the 1940 
AASDJ meeting. Dean Olson classi- 
fied the research and graduate theses 
topics reported therein. 

The discussion which followed cen- 
tered chiefly upon the fact that only 
a few of the studies in progress had 
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to do with the management side of 
newspapers. 

“Research Materials” were report- 
ed upon briefly by Charles E. Rogers 
(Iowa State) after which John E. 
Stempel (Indiana) discussed “Coop- 
eration with Other Departments” in 
connection with planning graduate 
curricula, teaching jointly with other 
departments on the graduate level, 
and cooperating with members of 
other departments in the supervision 
of research projects. He described the 
cooperation of the departments of 
law, home economics, journalism and 
others at Indiana in studying the 
contemporary scene in certain In- 
diana communities. 

The group adopted a motion of 
thanks to Dean Spencer as chairman 
and Dean Olson as host for the ses- 
sion. Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio 
State) served as convention secre- 
tary. Institutions represented and 
individuals present were: 

Syracuse, Spencer; Iowa State, Rog- 
ers; Illinois, Lawrence W. Murphy and 
Reuel R. Barlow; Ohio State, James E. 
Pollard and Luxon; Missouri, Martin; 
Northwestern, Olson, Floyd G. Arpan, 
Fredrick S. Siebert, Roland E. Wolse- 
ley; Marquette, O’Sullivan, Joseph H. 
Mader, David R. Host; Iowa, Mott; 
Kansas State, Hillier Krieghbaum; Co- 
lumbia, Ellard; Indiana, Stempel; Min- 
nesota, Casey; ‘Wisconsin, Hyde. 





Research Methodology Tests 
Magazine Reader Preferences 


reader interest survey of the 

subscribers of the Farm Sci- 
ence Reporter and Iowa Farm 
Economist, Iowa State College ma- 
gazine publication,” was conducted 
with mailed questionnaires in the 
spring of 1941. 

This study, one of the first of its 
kind to be conducted with college 
publications, was designed to deter- 
mine specific reader likes and dis- 
likes regarding the editorial content 
and make-up of the two magazines. 
The techniques used, however, could 
be applied to studies of similar pub- 
lications. 


The Audience 


At the time the study was began 
(April, 1941), approximately 15,000 
persons were receiving each maga- 
zine. During the previous year, 
each of these 15,000 readers had 
personally requested that his name 
be included on the lists to receive 
the free publication. 

According to estimates by the 
editors, at least 50 per cent of the 
readers received both the Farm 
Science Reporter and Iowa Farm 


1 Both the Farm Science Re er and 
Iowa Farm Economist are jointly spon- 
sored by the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service. The 
Economist contains educational and out- 
look material from the social sciences, 
while the Reporter is devoted to the agri- 
cultural sciences other than economics 
and sociology. — — be the 
same size, 8% by 11% inches pages, 
and follow dialine editorial policies 
publications are free. 


By Hadley Read 
Iowa State College 


Economist. The Reporter list origin- 
ally had been built up from the 
readers of the Economist. It is also 
estimated that farmers or farm 
owners comprise at least 85 per cent 
of the readers in the two audiences. 


The Questionnaire 


Mailed questionnaires rather than 
personal interviews were used for 
two reasons: 1. The number of ques- 
tions to be asked was small and 
their content simple; 2. a larger, 
more complete sample of the read- 
ing audience could be reached at 
less cost. 

Mechanically, the questionnaire 
consisted of nine questions printed 
on a 6 by 9-inch card of white 
cover stock with a base weight of 
140 pounds to the ream. The size 
and weight of the card allowed it 
to be mailed alone without bending 
or breaking. All questions were 
printed on one side of the card. 

The reverse side carried the re- 
turn address and the United States 
Department of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service franking privilege. The 
cards were mailed in franked 6 by 
9-inch envelopes, addressed by ma- 
chine from the mailing lists of the 
two publications. 

Convenience and simplicity were 
the aims in the layout and design 
of the questionnaire card. The first 
seven questions were three-choice 
questions to be checked by the 
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recipient, while the last two were 
“ves or no” questions, also requir- 
ing only a check. All that was asked 
of the reader was that he check the 
nine questions and place the card in 
the mailbox. No envelope, address 
or postage was required for return. 

Enclosed with each questionnaire 
was a mimeographed letter to the 
reader stating the purpose of the 
survey and asking his cooperation 
in filling out and returning the 
card. 

As can be seen from the sub- 
joined questionnaire, each question 
was aimed at a specific problem 
such as article length, use of pic- 
tures or use of tables, although all 
of the questions were interrelated. 
The question first stated the past 
editorial policy regarding the factor, 
and the reader was asked to choose 
between a continuation of that 
policy or two alternative proposals. 
For example, the first question 
reads: 

In the past, at least half the Farm 
Science Reporter has been devoted to 
two or three fairly long, complete arti- 
cles. Shorter articles are used in the 
remaining pages. In the future, which 
would you like to see? 

___ More space devoted to long, 

complete articles. 

More space devoted to short, 
condensed articles. 

The present arrangement con- 
tinued. 

The door always was left open for 
readers to voice approval of existing 
editorial policies. No choice was 
forced. The purpose of stating the 
past editorial policy was to reac- 
quaint the reader with the problem 
and to point out the alternatives 
that faced the editor, with the im- 
plication that changes could and 
would be made if desired by the ma- 
jority of the reading audience. 
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Selecting the Sample 


The selection of a randomized, 
unbiased sample, which would have 
been difficult with the personal in- 
terview, proved relatively simple 
with the use of the mailed question- 
naires. The readers on the two mail- 
ing lists are arranged alphabetically 
by name, by city. Finances permit- 
ted a coverage of 5,000 names on 
each list or a total of 10,000 for 
both audiences. The statistical ad- 
viser on the project considered this 
coverage more than adequate with 
10 per cent returns estimated. By 
taking consecutive names on the 
list, randomization was effected. 

Since there was duplication of 
readers, precaution was taken 
against a reader receiving two cards, 
identical except where the maga- 
zine was referred to by name. This 
was done by selecting the first 5,000 
names on the Economist list. Any 
possible sectional bias was eliminat- 
ed by the large number receiving 
the questionnaires and by the ran- 
domization of the sample. 


Mailing Procedure 

It originally was intended to in- 
clude the questionnaires with the 
magazines; however, postal regula- 
tions prohibit the inclusion of other 
printed material in free publica- 
tions. The procedure followed was 
to mail the questionnaires in sep- 
arate envelopes, following by one 
week the mailing of the magazines. 
This was deemed desirable since the 
Reporter was a quarterly publica- 
tion, delivered every three months. 


Returns 

The Statistical Laboratory had 
estimated that 10 per cent returns 
would be liberal. The final tabula- 
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tion showed that 31.7 per cent of 
the Reporter readers who had re- 
ceived cards returned them, while 
32 per cent of the Economist read- 
ers cooperated. The actual numbers 
were 1,585 for the Farm Science Re- 
porter and 1,610 for the Jowa Farm 
Economist. 

The large response and the strik- 
ing similarity of the returns from 
the two audiences are significant in 
that a large working sample was 
furnished and inferences were per- 
mitted about the types of readers. 
The simplicity of the questionnaire 
undoubtedly had much to do with 
the high returns, although the ex- 
act extent is not measurable. The 
returns do suggest a like interest on 
the part of the readers and indicate 
a remarkable likeness between the 
Reporter and Economist audiences. 


Findings and Significance 

The findings indicated that the 
two magazines were satisfying the 
readers on such accounts as article 
length, use of pictures, and use of 
figure legends. The readers were 
evenly divided regarding table ver- 
sus written discussion preference, but 
preferred charts and graphs to ta- 
bles. Pictures were definitely on the 
wanted list, with more than 70 per 
cent of the readers of both maga- 
zines saying that they preferred il- 
lustrated to unillustrated articles. A 
significant majority favored the use 
of more seasonal articles in both 
publications. 

In tabulating the returns, we 
found that there were no significant 
differences between answers of those 
who received the Economist cards 
and those who received the Report- 
er cards, although the editorial poli- 
cies of the two magazines differ in 
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several respects. The nearly identi- 
cal answers indicate that the readers 
did not respond in terms of specific 
likes and dislikes for the particular 
magazine in question, but rather in 
terms of general likes and dislikes in 
publications of this nature. 

Within each question and within 
each group, all differences were test- 
ed statistically and found to be sig- 
nificant. 


Survey Limitations 

The survey was intended to pre- 
sent a broad, general picture of the 
magazine-reading audience to guide 
the editors in planning future issues 
of the two magazines. It accom- 
plished that purpose and furnished 
evidence of the value of statistical 
studies with audiences receiving col- 
lege publications. This survey, how- 
ever, has admitted limitations 
which should be considered. 

It was a survey of opinions—of 
preferences. Readers were asked 
what they thought they liked best 
and what they thought they looked 
at. Many readers are not self-ana- 
lytical. An individual may not actu- 
ally read what he thinks he does. 

In order to get a broad picture, 
the questions were general, not spe- 
cific. Preferences were asked in 
terms of more or less, longer or 
shorter. 

The number of questions asked 
was small and each one attempted 
to cover a problem. There were no 
cross checks. 

Conclusions can be drawn only 
for those readers who returned 
cards. The fact that a portion of the 
audience returned cards may in it- 
self differentiate them from the oth- 
er readers. 

The complete form of the ques- 
tionnaire follows: 
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Questionnaire 








We want to give you better publications. You can help us 
by checking the questions on this card and dropping it in the 
mail box. No postage is needed. 








In the past, at least half the Farm Science Reporter has been devoted 
to two or three fairly long, complete articles. Shorter articles are used in 
the remaining pages. In the future, which would you like to see? 
__—More space devoted to long, complete articles. 
____More space devoted to short, condensed articles. 
The present arrangement continued. 
Most of the articles are illustrated with several pictures. In the future, 
which would you like to see? 
____More pictures and less printed matter in each article. 
____Fewer pictures and more printed matter in each article. 
The present balance of pictures to printed matter continued. 
If pictures showing actual work on an experiment or test cannot be ob- 
tained, which suggestion do you prefer? 
The use of typical farm pictures for illustrations. 
The use of the article without illustrations. 
No preference. 
In some articles, tables may be used to take the place of discussion 
material in presenting information. Which do you find easiest for you? 
To get the information from a table. 
To get the information from a written discussion. 
There is no important difference between the two. 
Information may also be presented in the form of charts and graphs 
instead of tables. In comparing these two methods, which do you find? 
Charts and graphs are more helpful and interesting than tables. 
Tables are more helpful and interesting than charts or graphs. 
There is no important difference between the two. 
The publication contains article on seasonal problems as well as articles 
on year-round problems. In the future, which would you like to see? 
_____More of the articles on seasonal problems. 
_____More of the articles on year-round problems. 
The present arrangement continued. 
Some articles have illustrated picture titles, while others have straight 
printed titles. Which do you prefer? 
Illustrated picture titles. 
___Straight printed titles. 
No preference between the two. 
Do you usually read the explanation of the picture before reading the 
article? yes no 
Do you usually read the editor’s page (inside front cover?) yes 
no 





We thank you for your interest and cooperation 
—Tue Epitors 





Requirements for Doctor’s Degree 
In Journalism at Missouri 


By Joseph B. Cowan 


In the past few years the Univer- 
sity of Missouri has granted five de- 
grees of doctor of philosophy in jour- 
nalism. The first was awarded in 
1934, the second in 1937, and three 
other degrees were granted in 1940. 
Missouri is the only institution of 
higher learning which has a ed 
the awarding of this degree and which 
has set up the requirements for it. 
The JouURNALISM QUARTERLY pub- 
lishes a statement of these require- 
ments prepared by Joseph B. Cowan, 
a graduate student at the University 
of Missouri. 


HE Missouri requirements for 

the doctorate in journalism are 
these: the candidate must have had 
three years of post-college experience 
in journalism before becoming a can- 
didate. Part of this three years may 
have been spent in newspaper work, 
in advertising, or in publicity; part 
of it may have been devoted to the 
teaching of journalism. 

At least six semesters beyond the 
bachelor’s degree must have been 
spent in organized college work in a 
graduate school which gives the doc- 
torate and which is a member of the 
American Association of Graduate 
Schools. At the beginning of the can- 
didate’s doctoral endeavor, an ad- 
visory committee to direct the candi- 
date’s work is appointed by the dean 
of the Missouri Graduate School. The 
chairman of this committee, who is 
in every case a member of the School 
of Journalism faculty, becomes the 
candidate’s major adviser. Other 
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members of the advisory committee 
are faculty members in the depart- 
ments in which the candidate de- 
clares that he wishes to do his back- 
ground work, and at least one other 
journalism teacher who offers gradu- 
ate courses and who is an approved 
member of the graduate faculty of 
the University. The committee usu- 
ally numbers five members, although 
no specific number is fixed. 

The candidate furnishes each mem- 
ber of the advisory committee with 
a certified transcript of his college 
courses completed beyond his bache- 
lor’s degree. This transcript also in- 
cludes a statement of the major and 
minor fields emphasized for the can- 
didate’s baccalaureate degree. 

The advisory committee, examines 
the transcript and prescribes both 
background and professional journal- 
ism courses which seem to fill gaps 
in the candidate’s past training. Up- 
on the recommendation of his major 
adviser, the candidate then elects ad- 
ditional courses to complete six se- 
mesters of post-baccalaureate study. 

The doctoral curriculum takes in- 
to consideration the further stipula- 
tions that not more than sixteen se- 
mester hours of formal course work 
(other than the dissertation) may be 
taken beyond the M.A. degree in the 
professional journalism school, and 
that not more than sixteen semester 
hours may be allocated to the disser- 
tation. 

The foreign language requirements 
for the journalism doctorate are the 
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same as for any other doctoral de- 
gree: a reading knowledge of French 
and German certified by the heads of 
these two language departments. 
With the approval of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Graduate 
School, students may be allowed to 
substitute other languages. 

At least two semesters before the 
candidate expects to receive his de- 
gree, he must complete a written pre- 
liminary examination. This examina- 
tion is prepared and approved by the 
preliminary doctoral examination 
board appointed by the dean of the 
Graduate School upon the request of 
the candidate’s major adviser. This 
examination cannot be taken until 
the candidate has passed his foreign 
language tests. Only upon written 
certification to the dean’s office by 
the examination board to the effect 
that the candidate has passed his 
“preliminaries” may the candidate 
officially proceed with his disserta- 
tion. 

When completed, the dissertation 
is submitted for approval by the 
candidate’s major adviser. If approv- 
ed by the major adviser, the disser- 
tation is submitted to the dean of 
the Graduate School, who submits it 
to a second reader, a faculty mem- 
ber in a field other than journalism 
— which the dissertation explores. If 
the dissertation project falls entirely 
in a technical field the second reader 
is selected from any department of 
the College of Arts and Science which 
the dean of the Graduate School 
thinks appropriate. 

Two examples of courses of study 
beyond the M.A. degree are herewith 
submitted to show the range of sub- 
jects which were chosen to fill gaps in 
academic backgrounds of candidates. 
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EXxamp.Le A 


Department Course 


English 
History 


Journalism 
Journalism 
German 


History 
English 
Journalism 


Political 
Science 

Journalism 

History 


Journalism 
History 
Political 
Science 
Economics 
Journalism 
Journalism 
Political 
Science 
Political 
Science 


German 


History 


Economics 
Journalism 
History 


History 
Economics 


Journalism 
Journalism 
Journalism 
Journalism 


Journalism 


Journalism 
Journalism 


English Bibliography 
and Method 

Contemporary Euro- 
pean History 

Copy-Desk Methods .. 3 

Research in Journalism 5 

Beginning German for 
Graduates ....Auditor 

Recent United States 
History 

Contemporary English 
Poetry 

advaieel Editorial 
Writing 

Municipal Government 
and Administration . 4 

Research in Journalism 5 

Readings in — 
rary Euro 


History of the South. . 


Political Parties 
Public Revenues 
Research in Journalism 5 
Journalism Seminar .. 1 


European Governments 4 
Special Studies 


Example B 


Beginning German for 
Graduates ....Auditor 

American Diplomatic 
History 

Taxation 

Research in Journalism 5 

Reading in Contempo- 


Readings in Recent 
U. S. Histo 
Corporation Finance . . 
The Editorial 
Research in Advertising 2 
Research in Journalism 2 
History and Principles 
of Journalism. . Auditor 
Advertising Principles 
and Practice . . Auditor 
Research in Journalism 5 
Advanced Editorial 
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Economics Transportation and 
Public Utilities .... 8 
Political Municipal Government 
Science and Administration . 5 
Advanced One and one-half years 
Standing of residence toward 
Ph.D. degree trans- 
ferred from approved 
Graduate School 
Journalism Research in Journalism 4 
After final approval of the disser- 
tation, the preliminary examination 
committee for the candidate con- 
ducts an oral examination over the 
field of the candidate’s dissertation, 
and in a general way, over the field 
of any courses which he has sub- 
mitted for the doctoral degree. The 
oral examination is not intended to 
be as searching as to course material, 
however, as the written preliminary 
examination. 
Many Missouri faculty members 
in liberal arts and in journalism who 
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have served on the advisory and ex- 
amining committees for journalism 
doctoral candidates have expressed 
the view that the doctor’s degree in 
journalism is a thoroughly substan- 
tial and significant degree which does 
for the practice or teaching of news- 
paper work everything that the doc- 
toral degree does for other academic 
fields. 

Holders of the Missouri doctor of 
philosophy degree in journalism are 
the following: Robert L. Housman, 
executive chairman, School of Jour- 
nalism, State University of Montana 
(1934) ; F. L. McDonald, Texas State 
College for Women (1937); DeWitt 
C. Reddick, School of Journalism, 
University of Texas (1940) ; Richard 
B. Eide, State Teachers’ College, 
Mankato, Minn. (1940); Stuart A. 
Mahuran, Department of Journal- 
ism, Creighton University. 





The Foreign Press 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


University of Minnesota 


Argentina 


HE war period has been accom- 
panied by a large increase in the 
number of attempts to extend foreign 
influence through the press of Argen- 
tina. In order to explain the phe- 
nomenon, I shall adjust myself to 
the circumstance of writing for read- 
ers abroad and to the limitation de- 
manded by the hospitality of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, however 
freely it has been offered to me. 
North Americans already know 
that Argentina is not susceptible to 
any exotic current, and although 
some papers have called this nation 
an ungovernable country in the con- 
cert of nations in the New World, 
the resistence, displeasure, dissidence 
or retreat which provoke such an 
unjust classification stems from a 
natural and national concept which 
induces Argentina to decide for it- 
self questions regarding obligations 
and conformity. I am not a militant 
of democracy, but I must say that 
the great Argentine newspapers who 
defend it, do it by virtue of a tradi- 
tion which is anterior to the events 
of the moment. It is not the result 
of the course that these organs 
would desire to impose at the present 
time. 


Propaganda Advertising 


As far as the press in general is 
concerned, the factor which brings 
it its support, advertising, has been 
developed normally within the 
framework of the essential defects 


of the free economic system through- 
out the world. In this sense, the 
criticism which sometimes has been 
made in the United States by federal 
officials concerning the close connec- 
tion of powerful business enterprises 
and the press, is a question which 
must be explained in every indi- 
vidual case and in terms of the in- 
ternal political situation. It is evi- 
dent that under a free system, this 
intimacy when it does not exceed the 
limits of propriety, is preferable to 
intimacy with politicians or the gov- 
ernments, because in the democratic 
process the press exercises an indis- 
pensable forum for contending forces. 

Appearance in the Argentine press 
of advertisements of the English tex- 
tile mills, since the visit of Lord 
Willingdon, will probably be regard- 
ed as one of those attempts to exert 
foreign influence, but in the com- 
mercial relations with London, there 
has always been conflict between the 
local and foreign industries. Now, 
with the war, the domestic factories, 
among which stands out the tex- 
tile mill established by Dupont, have 
expanded so much that they will 
form a bulwark against importation 
when normal trade again can be re- 
sumed. Since the English, in their 
efforts to retain their market in the 
Argentine, following the treaty on 
the meat trade concluded long before 
the war broke out, have always in- 
sisted on a market for their textiles, 
it is not surprising that they should 
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continue to defend themselves 
against what they consider an ob- 
stacle to their trade. There exists, 
therefore, a reasonable explanation, 
aside from propagandistic efforts, for 
the advertising by English textile 
mills. 

More characteristic is the tourist 
advertising from North America, 
which began to flood the country 
after the passage of the Lease-Lend 
bill. The real economic interest that 
Uncle Sam may have in encouraging 
tours to Hollywood or New York by 
Argentinians is not understood, but 
what is understood is that the adver- 
tising is part of a plan to enlist the 
sympathy of Argentina. This plan 
is conceived from the viewpoint of a 
political front against Europe. The 
respectable press can receive this 
publicity without losing its own in- 
dependence, since it comes in a nor- 
mal manner and is distributed by 
advertising agencies. Its content 
lacks, however, an appreciation of 
our situation and _ environment, 
since, due to its sudden appearance, 
it does not succeed in freeing itself 
from an appearance of excessiveness. 
It is, therefore, a source of amaze- 
ment to our readers. 

The North Americans have alse 
taken the opportunity to point out 
the purpose of the campaign, since 
the news agencies cabled descrip- 
tions of the start of the propaganda 
and established the fact that it was 
not only a question of stimulating 
tourist travel, but it was designed 
also to obtain international coopera- 
tion. Since we are not accustomed to 
the idea that an advertisement can 
be news, the campaign has stimu- 
lated criticism. 

Moreover, the news coincides with 
the activities of an Office for Co- 
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ordination of Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, of which Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller is Coordinator. 
Rockefeller’s office is studying the 
backgrounds of Latin American dai- 
lies. We have read the statements 
of James W. Young, chairman of the 
Office’s Committee on Communica- 
tions, establishing that the Rocke- 
feller staff is seeking to know what 
papers are “under the influence or 
dominance of the Nazis.” Other 
North American overtures are ap- 
parent in the circumstance that 24 
hours before the taking over of Axis 
ships in the United States, the 
American Institute for Social and 
Economic Research, Argentine 
branch in Buenos Aires, handed out 
to newspapers a circular regarding 
the necessity of creating an Argen- 
tine merchant marine, pointing out 
the feasibility of taking advantage 
of the refugee ships in our ports. 


Foreign Influence Resisted 


In order to understand that the 
flagwaving in any of the causes 
which today are struggling in the 
world is profoundly limited by the 
manner in which the national point 
of view is appreciated, the case of 
the Buenos Aires Herald, a news- 
paper of the Anglo-Saxon element 
directed by an Anglo-Argentine, 
may be taken as an instructive ex- 
ample. The criminal courts have 
just condemned the director for hav- 
ing criticized insolently the sentence 
imposed on a compatriot. The ques- 
tion whether the freedom of the 
press has been violated has not been 
raised, for it has been completely ac- 
cepted that the sanction should be 
applied in this case. 

The newspapers have tacitly or 
visibly resisted the excessive de- 
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mands of commercial enterprises. 
This fact emphasizes the independ- 
ence with which the pro-English Ar- 
gentines, for example, place their 
concern for Argentine above their 
sympathy for England and work in 
behalf of sympathy for England out- 
side of the borders of Argentina. 
They do not use their partisanship 
indiscriminately, and assert it in 
the domestic scene only when it can 
be of use in local politics (as hap- 
pened last year) to promote internal 
political agitation. 

Critica 

The influence of the resident for- 
eign elements in newspaper opinion 
has had unsuccessful results. Critica, 
sensational afternoon daily, suffered 
a large loss of circulation following 
the civil war in Spain, because the 
Argentine partisans of the Spanish 
Republic believed they had been de- 
ceived by Critica’s continuous an- 
nouncements of victories. The parti- 
sans reacted later against their most 
ardent defender, in the same way 
that the English rose against Cham- 
berlain when the campaign in Nor- 
way ended. 

This year Critica has increased 
the price of weekday editions, to 
which has been added a supplement 
of little comic stories, to 20 cents 
instead of 10. The latter is the gen- 
eral price of all the afternoon and 
morning papers, except El Mundo, a 
tabloid which sells for 5 cents. This 
increase has tested the popularity 
of the paper with still more disas- 
trous results. 

In order to prepare the public for 
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the increase in price, it had previous- 
ly carried on a campaign with an 
inquiry purporting to demonstrate 
that the believers in democracy 
ought to help maintain the news- 
paper’s expenses. The propaganda 
began by establishing that the daily 
had lost the advertising of Italian, 
German and Spanish firms because 
of its attacks on Mussolini, Hitler 
and Franco. Inquiries made among 
politicians and labor union militants 
or refugee leaders were of this sort: 
“The people ought to be the sup- 
port of the free and independent 
press,” “It is better to have arms 
like the Critica than one hundred 
thousands guns,” “The fervent lead- 
er counts on public support,” “The 
support of its readers ought not to 
fail the Critica, the paladin of lib- 
erty,” “The response of the people 
will be just because this daily is 
the exponent of its desires.” 

The only foreign element that is 
ostensibly active is the English one, 
taking advantage of its superior fi- 
nancial position, with the meat 
(which England buys), the railroads 
(which England owns), and a cer- 
tain approach to the high society 
composed mainly of ranch owners. 
But the Italian element, which is the 
most numerous among natives of 
countries which are at war, acts with 
utmost discretion and has shown 
admirable restraint during the initial 
triumphs of the Greeks in Albania 
and of Wavell in Africa, which the 
friends of England exploited here 
with insults and scorn for Italy. 

Cartos D. VIALE 
Buenos Aires 
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Japan 


ONTINUING its rapid move to 
obtain full powers to deal with 
the unprecedented international sit- 
uation, the Cabinet introduced in 
the Diet a sweeping national defense 
bill on January 30, 1941. The meas- 
ure, which would apply to both Jap- 
anese and foreigners whether or not 
infringement had taken place within 
Japanese territory, prescribed penal- 
ties without right of appeal. 

A collateral to the existing mili- 
tary secrets law, the bill was de- 
signed to prevent leakage of infor- 
mation on Japan’s diplomatic, po- 
litical, economic, financial, and other 
important state affairs. It would 
prohibit the gathering, possessing or 
disclosing of state secrets, including 
matters referred to or discussed by 
meetings of the Imperial conference, 
the Privy Council, the Cabinet, and 
closed sessions of the Diet or its 
committees. Details on these affairs 
would be controlled in accord with 
national defense requirements.’ 


Defense Bill Affects Press 


Part of the bill reads as follows:* 


Article 1: Under this law “state se- 
crets” are defined as information con- 
cerning important matters of national 
administration such as diplomatic, po- 
litical, economic, financial, and other 
affairs which should be kept in strict se- 
crecy, and are publications revealing 
the following items: 

a. Matters discussed or referred 
to in meetings of the Imperial con- 


1In explaining the necessity for this 

inister of Justice Heisuke Yana- 

the House of Representatives 

that the legislation must be passed to per- 

fect defenses against the “fifth column” 

activities of enemy countries by revolution- 

izing and expending investigation pro- 
ure. 


$1 
28 


2 As wegerted by Tokyo Asahi, January 
, 1941. The bill was passed on February 


ferences, the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet, and meetings of like cate- 
gory. 

b. Matters discussed or referred 
to in closed sessions of the Diet. 

c. Matters which are prepared for 
presentation to the meetings pre- 
scribed in the preceding two articles 
and other important secret matters 
in various Executive Ministries. 


Article 2: Penalties provided in this 
law shall be imposed on whoever is 
found in violation of it either inside 
or outside the territory over which the 
law operates. 

Article 3: Whoever reveals to for- 
eign countries (namely, agents in be- 
half of foreign countries and foreign- 
ers) state secrets which he or she 
learns or possesses through professional 
activities, shall be sentenced to capital 
punishment, life imprisonment, or im- 
prisonment for more than three years. 

Article 4: Whoever detects or gleans 
state secrets with intent of revealing 
them to foreign countries or making 
them public, shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment for a limited period of 
more than three years. 

Whoever detects or gleans state se- 
crets with the above-mentioned pur- 
poses and reveals them to foreign 
countries or makes them public, shall 
be sentenced to capital punishment, 
life imprisonment, or imprisonment for 
more than three years. 

Article 5: Whoever learns or posses- 
ses state secrets with purposes other 
than those stated in the preceding two 
Articles and reveals such secrets to 
foreign countries or makes them pub- 
lic, shall be sentenced to life imprison- 
ment or imprisonment for more than 
one year. 

Article 6: Whoever reveals to other 
persons state secrets which are ob- 
tained through professional activities, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for 
more than five years or a fine of not 
more than five thousand yen. 

Article 7: Whoever by mistake re- 
veals to foreign countries or makes 
public state secrets which are obtained 
through professional activities, shall 
be punished by confinement for more 
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than three years or a fine of not more 
than three thousand yen. 

Article 8: Whoever detects or gleans 
information respecting diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, financial, political, and other 
affairs with intent of using it in a way 
harmful to national defense or with 
knowledge of a possibility of its being 
used for such purposes or with intent 
of reporting such information to for- 
eign countries, shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment for not more than ten 
years. 

Article 9: Whoever, after communi- 
cation with foreign countries or with 
intent of benefiting foreign countries, 
circulates information harmful to 
peace and order, shall be sentenced to 
life imprisonment or imprisonment for 
more than one year. 

Article 10: Whoever, after com- 
munication with foreign countries or 
with intent of benefiting foreign coun- 
tries, disrupts the financial world or 
impedes production or distribution of 
important commodities, and whoever 
commits acts tending to dislocate 
greatly national economy with other 
methods, shall be sentenced to life 
imprisonment or imprisonment for 
more than one year. 

Whoever commits a crime prescribed 
in the foregoing article shall also be 
punished by a fine of not more than a 
hundred thousand yen, according to 
circumstances. 

Article 11: Whoever is guilty of un- 
consummated offenses prescribed in 
Articles 3—5, 8, 9, and the preceding 
Paragraph shall be punished. 

Article 12: Whoever instigates other 
persons to commit offenses prescribed 
in Articles 3-5, 9, or Paragraph 1 of 
Article 10, shall be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for not more than ten 
years if the latter have not yet at- 
tempted the crimes. 

Whoever tempts or instigates other 
persons to commit offenses prescribed 
in Articles 3-5, 9, and Paragraph 1 of 
Article 10, shall be punished accord- 
ing to the provisions of the preceding 
Article. 

Whoever tempts or instigates other 
persons to commit offenses prescribed 
in Article 8, shall be subject to the 
same punishment as provided in the 
preceding Paragraph. 
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Article 18: Whoever prepares or 
plots to commit offenses prescribed in 
Articles 3-5, 9, and Paragraph 1 of 
Article 10, shall be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for not more than five 
years. 

Whoever prepares or plots to com- 
mit offenses prescribed in Article 8 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for 
not more than two years. 

Article 14: Whoever commits of- 
fenses prescribed in Paragraph 1 of 
Article 4, Article 8, and Articles 10-13, 
but surrenders himself or herself to 
justice prior to discovery by the au- 
thorities, shall be entitled to lightened 
punishment or exemption from punish- 
ment. 


Appended to the bill was the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The bill proposes not only to insti- 
tute severe punishments against leak- 
age of information with reference to 
important matters of national admin- 
istration which should be kept secret 
by reason of national defense and 
against vicious acts inimical to the 
interests of national defense, but also 
to establish special penal procedures 
concerning criminal matters related to 
espionage and thereby meet the need 
for completion of the wartime national 
defense system. 


Newspaper editorials in discussing 
the bill frankly pointed to the role 
Nazi fifth columnists played in the 
easy German conquest of France 
and to the traitorous activities of 
some French people who cooperated 
with the Germany military machine. 
By and large, newspapers, though 
afraid that some of the provisions of 
the bill were vague and capable of 
arbitrary interpretation, commented 
on it as an appropriate but rather 
belated action by the Government. 
On January 31, Tokyo Asahi, blunt- 
ly censuring disclosure by Japanese 
of state secrets to foreign countries, 
concluded: 


Higher officials directly concerned 
are the only persons in possession of 
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state secrets of highest importance, 
and if there is leakage they must be 
held negligent and hence responsible. 
If the Government demands of the 
people strict observance of the new 
legislation, it must also exercise the 
greatest care. Definitions of what con- 
stitutes state secrets are to be provid- 
ed beforehand by each Ministry with 
the approval of higher officials. But in 
application of the penalties, it is es- 
sential that the authorities thoroughly 
study the problems involved and take 
care not to consider, much less treat, 
Japanese subjects as spies without suf- 
ficient evidence. 


In commenting on the bill, Soho 
Tokutomi, a veteran journalist, fol- 
lowed the typical theme of editorials 
as follows:* 


. . . Some people in the upper brac- 
ket are not necessarily traitors, but 
they are indiscreet, careless, and in- 
considerate regarding state affairs. 
There is fear that they, always intent 
on currying favor with foreigners, are 
only too eager to offer them important 
state secrets. 


Commenting on the same subject, 
Fukuoka Nichi Nichi declared that 
despite the protective measure, the 
people must be sufficiently informed 
of the situation which confronts the 
nation, and continued: 


For protection of state secrets, there 
are already in existence the military 
secrets law, the military materials se- 
crets law, the national mobilization 
act, and other penal measures. In ad- 
dition, however, the national defense 
bill was proposed to meet the current 
need of the nation. Today when it is 
considered highly essential that the 
Government, in prosecuting the legis- 
lation, exercise the greatest care not 
to mislead the people and that the 
Government inform both officials and 
people of the real situation confront- 
ing the country, how will the Govern- 
ment seek methods of adjustment in 
relations between this need and prose- 
cution of the protective measures 


? Osaka Mainichi, January 31, 1941. 
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which of necessity are becoming in- 

creasingly delicate and stringent This 

is an urgent problem deserving of seri- 
ous consideration in carrying out na- 
tional policy. 

One day after submission of the 
national defense bill to the Lower 
House, the Cabinet made public the 
revised bill of the national mobiliza- 
tion act. The measure would au- 
thorize the Government to use pos- 
sessions and techniques of industries 
in the national interest if necessary; 
to readjust the facilities of industries 
in order to expand industrial pro- 
duction; to revise regulations re- 
garding state control of banking in 
order to ensure smooth capital oper- 
ations, and to strengthen penalties 
against such practices as undercover 
financial transactions. 

Despite long and vigorous opposi- 
tion of big business, the Cabinet 
presented the bill to the Diet on 
February 1. With reference to the 
press, the measure involved little 
change; it made a minor addition to 
Article 5 of the original national mo- 
bilization act. Italics in the following 
excerpt show the additions: * 


Article 5: If the Government during 
wartime finds it necessary, in mobiliz- 
ing the nation, it shall be empowered 
to make Japanese subjects, juridical 
persons, or other organizations co- 
operate in mobilization work carried 
on by the State or Provincial public 
bodies or persons appointed by the 
Government, according to provisions 
of an Imperial ordinance. 


The original mobilization act in- 
cluded another Article affecting the 
press: ° 

Article 20: If the Government dur- 
ing wartime finds it necessary in mo- 


As reported by Tokyo Asahi, January 
$1, 1941; the bill was passed on February 


20. 
5 The law of May 5, 1938. 
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bilizing the nation, it shall be em- 
powered to restrict or ban the publi- 
cation of certain items in newspapers 
or other printed matters according to 
provisions of an Imperial ordinance. 
The Government shall be authorized 
to prohibit distribution and sale of 
newspapers and other publications and 
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confiscate them when they are found 
in violation of the above-mentioned 
restriction and prohibition; when they 
are found detrimental to national mo- 
bilization, the Government may con- 
fiscate their original type. 

Cuuco Korro 


Domei, New York 
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Yankee Reporter. By S. Burton 
Heath. New York: Wilfred Funk, 
Inc. 1940. 391 pp. $3.00. 


ECENT years have produced a 

veritable flood tide of books de- 
tailing first person accounts of the 
experiences of newspaper reporters. 
The majority has consisted of ex- 
citing if not informative excursions 
into foreign lands — western Europe, 
Russia, and the Far East. It has be- 
come customary for the foreign cor- 
respondent to consult his literary 
agent the minute his ship reaches 
quarantine. 

Now comes S. Burton Heath, Pu- 
litzer prize winner as a reporter for 
the Scripps-Howard World-Telegram 
in New York City, with another 
“autobiography of a journalist,” but, 
it should be added hastily, with a 
theme different to the point of being 
delightfully refreshing. His story is 
a hard-hitting recapitulation of what 
it means to report public affairs to- 
day in the nation’s most important 
city. 

The book is of value to two 
groups: Those interested in a news- 
paperman’s off-the-record reactions 
to certain New York officials and 
public affairs during the so-called 
New Deal period, and those who are 
students of the problem of modern 
reporting in the sense that it in- 
volves research, interpretation, and 
painstaking writing. 

Heath has not been a globe-trotter. 
Except for a period of army service 
in France, he has divided his life 
between Vermont and New York 
City. The opening pages comprise a 
nostalgic description of the charm- 
ing simplicities of a farm boyhood 
in the Green Mountain state, fol- 
lowed by sudden immersion in the 
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bloody waters of war. He regains a 
purposeful course via publishing a 
community newspaper and complet- 
ing a degree at the University of 
Vermont. 

The art of reporting, according to 
Heath, is a matter of observing men 
and events with the expectation that 
either one or both tend to stray 
from the straight and narrow path 
as traditionally conceived in Amer- 
ican public life. Often, perhaps too 
often, the reporter enters the scene 
only after the deviation has been 
discovered and then follows through 
to the point of indictment, resigna- 
tion, or rarely, to be sure, if the 
case has been a real one and if the 
reporter has done his work well, 
acquittal. 

Heath’s reporting career falls into 
two epochs. In the first he is seem- 
ingly more impressed with men than 
with events, possibly because he was 
in contact with more prominent 
public officials. He goes to some 
lengths to describe the then New 
York governor, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, as affable but visionary, Mayor 
LaGuardia as successful because he 
is “probably the best politician who 
has ever led a reform movement,” 
and Thomas E. Dewey as brilliant 
but headstrong. 

In the second (and more interest- 
ing) period Heath is dealing pri- 
marily with events, most of which 
are both complex and corrupt. And 
to make matters worse, the prime 
movers now are not the politicians 
but august members of the judici- 
ary. Heath’s work as investigator- 
reporter in the notorious Judge 
Manton case is both exciting and 
significant. He offers vivid glimpses 
of the reporter of public affairs in 
his modern garb: diligent fact-finder, 
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amateur accountant, methodical clue 
chaser, expert interpreter. He is a 
far cry from Richard Harding Davis 
yet probably more important be- 
cause his activities are in the service 
of the public. 

Heath is the trained reporter grap- 
pling with all the complexities of 
the administration of a twentieth- 
century metropolis. It is not his 
fault that man’s depravity and his 
paper’s news values force him to be 
a self-styled “watchdog” rather than 
a gentleman farmer in Vermont. 

Frep E. Merwin 
Rutgers University 


* * * 


Exit Laueuine. By Irving S. Cobb. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1941. 572 pp. $3.50. 


T is fitting that Irving Cobb in 
the last chapter of his auto- 
biography should look back with 
nostalgic solicitude upon the glories 
of his own era, the “Jubilee Age” 
he calls it, for perhaps more than 
any other American of his years he 
has typified and adorned it. To have 
came from a small Kentucky city to 
the eminence of star reporter, war 
correspondent, successful fiction 
writer, and celebrated humorist and 
raconteur is so characteristic of the 
period of rugged individualism in 
America that the story of it, in the 
salty phrases of Cobb, assumes an 
almost historic significance. 

Out of the welter of incident and 
anecdote which the writer manages 
to shape to a kind of corpulent ad- 
herence to the demands of autobio- 
graphical writing, there emerge 
three Irving Cobbs, who wander 
amiably together throughout the 
book. There is Cobb the Kentuckian 
and border Southerner; there is 
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Cobb the newspaper man and writ- 
er; and Cobb the humorist and sa- 
tirist. 

The first chapters are naturally 
devoted to early years, but the 
whole book is tinctured with Ken- 
tucky extract. The Cobbs were “un- 
reconstructed rebels” in a _ border 
state which, in 1861, marched away 
in opposite directions, and the read- 
er, never in doubt as to the staunch 
Democratic tenets of the clan Cobb, 
is almost ready to believe Irving’s 
story that he thought the first 
white Republican he saw was an 
albino. 

Cobb the reporter is perhaps the 
most interesting of the three selves. 
He came into New York when Da- 
na and Pulitzer were in their de- 
clining years and carried on valiant- 
ly the traditions they had helped to 
establish. His accounts of covering 
the Russo-Japanese peace confer- 
ence at Portsmouth, the Thaw trial, 
the shooting of Governor Goebel of 
Kentucky, and his recital of serv- 
ice under Charles Chapin of the 
World are high lights in a notable 
newspaper career. Perhaps even 
more interesting are his graphic 
stories of his experiences as war cor- 
respondent for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

As for Cobb, the humorist, it is 
no more possible to segregate him 
than it is to remove from his book 
its Kentucky flavor. His easy, 
amusing colloquialism is always 
present, and it is difficult to read 
through many pages without expe- 
riencing convulsive contortions of the 
midriff. It is easy to understand his 
friendship with Will Rogers, easy 
to understand why he should put at 
the head of a list of books which 
have influenced him, the works of 
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Mark Twain. Even near the end of 
his story, where he surveys with 
misgivings the current political and 
social scene, the seriousness of the 
situation does not deprive him of 
homely metaphor. “The American 
Eagle” he writes, commenting on 
his own “Golden Age,” “had only 
two wings and when they flapped, 
they flapped together.” 
Epwin H. Forp 

University of Minnesota 


* * + 


Earty Utan Journatism. By J. 
Cecil Alter. Salt Lake City: Utah 
State Historical Society. 1938. 
405 pp. $3.50. 


HE pioneer journalism of no 
section of the country was more 
colorful than that of the Far West. 
The early struggle for the control 
of mineral wealth, water to irrigate 
the fertile valleys, the forests which 
clothed the mountains, and the vital 
transportation of goods from more 
settled regions inevitably developed 
a virile journalism. Isolation, too, 
tended to give the early press a 
readership which must find its staple 
of news in papers close at hand. 
Pioneer papers did not face strong 
competition from rival agencies of 
communication. 

The press of Utah was marked by 
these influences. In some respects 
Utah newspapers may have been 
even more colorful than those of 
the other western states. 

J. Cecil Alter, historian and editor 
of the Utah State Historical society 
and the author of Early Utah Jour- 
nalism, evidently believes that they 
were. He subtitles his volume “A 
half century of forensic warfare, 
waged by the West’s most militant 
Press.” 
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Utah’s early journalists were usu- 
ally propagandists for or against a 
creed, a mine, a valley, a town, a 
railroad, or a political party. Clashes, 
both on paper and in person, were 
inevitable. Vituperation in the edi- 
torial columns only began many 
battles. Editors were assaulted in 
the street and gave as well as re- 
ceived blows. Some were tarred and 
feathered; others suffered wounds at 
the hands of mobs or assailants or 
were forced into duels. Their shops 
were wrecked and burned to the 
ground. Editorial ardor cooled as 
they sat in jail charged with crim- 
inal libel. 

None of the color of these events 
marks Alter’s book, however. It is 
a pedestian, factual recital of the 
names of papers and of their various 
owners, coupled with the dates of 
their founding, demise and consoli- 
dation, with added quotations from 
salutatories and valedictories. 

Instead of weaving the facts of 
this pioneer journalism into a general 
story, the author has given a brief 
history of each paper published, 
whether s*«>‘ficant or not, from the 
settlemer: ot Utah to the present. 
The res ‘t is an encyclopedia or di- 
rectory ¢other than a history with 
social significance. Altogether the 
history of 585 publications is cov- 
ered in fewer than 400 pages of text. 

Little attempt is made to give the 
press a setting in Utah history, which 
is the only way its development can 
have meaning to one who is not well 
acquainted with the settlement and 
growth of that state. 

Despite these deficiencies, the book 
is a contribution to the history of 
pioneer journalism in the Far West, 
a history which, state by state, grad- 
ually is being recorded. Preparation 
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of the volume has taken years of 
the most painstaking labor, includ- 
ing the reading of every available 
file of Utah papers, both in that 
state and elsewhere, as well as of the 
pioneer journals of adjacent states. 
In addition, it has involved the 
searching of all books and other rec- 
ords bearing on the subject. It is 
backed by the most thorough docu- 
mentation. Without this sort of re- 
search, no history of journalism can 
be of real value. 

The most valuable portion of the 
book to a reader interested in the 
development of the pioneer press of 
the Far West is in the stories of the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City, 
first journal of Utah, and the Fron- 
tier Index, newspaper on wheels 
which followed the pushing of the 
Union Pacific railroad west from 
Nebraska until the journal ended a 
torturous and violent career in Utah. 

Reproductions of the pages of 
early Utah papers, both in manu- 
script and from the hand presses of 
the day, make clear the physical 
nature of the journals and some- 
thing of their contents. 

A. L. HieernsorHaM 
University of Nevada 


* * * 


Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PREss, 
1819-1860. By Albert Lowther 
Demaree. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1941. 452 pp. 
$4.00. 


AS. as has too often hap- 
pened in the past, a research 
worker in a non-journalism field has 
published an intensive study based 
upon journalistic materials. One of 
the latest of these studies into the 
realm of newspapers and magazines 
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is Mr. Demaree’s careful history of 
the early agricultural magazines. 
The book gives not only the history 
of these magazines prior to 1860 
and a description of their contents, 
but also an explanation of the scope 
and significance which they attained. 

The volume divides naturally into 
several parts: a description of the 
state of the early American agricul- 
tural press, its contents and signifi- 
cance, a large number of articles 
from the journals and short histories 
of sixteen publications from all parts 
of the country. 

The first part, following a chapter 
on John Skinner’s “American Farm- 
er,” included at this point to acquaint 
the reader with the type of magazine 
to be considered, is drawn, as the 
author says, “indiscriminately from 
thousands of volumes.” The general 
subjects treated include: the editors, 
their problems and policies; the spe- 
cial feature sections; advertising: 
poetry, and the agricultural fair. 

Part II reveals the tenor and 
writing of the period through the 
reproduction of 28 articles of widely 
varying types and interest. Among 
these are an address by Abraham 
Lincoln to the Wisconsin State Agri- 
cultural Society in 1859, some of the 
travel reports of Solon Robinson, 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Rules for 
Overseers” in regard to the handling 
of slaves, some remarks by Edward 
Ruffin on “Agricultural Hobbies and 
Humbugs,” technical articles on 
farming and a number of features 
on different subjects. 

The 16 histories which form the 
third part of the book were not 
chosen as necessarily the best jour- 
nals of the time, but rather were 
chosen to show the best papers from 
nearly all parts of the country. Five 
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of the chosen magazines continue 
publication at the present time. 

Each survey includes the circula- 
tion of the papers at various times, 
the reasons so far as they may be 
ascertained for the origination and 
conclusion of the magazines, and 
something about their editors and 
general scope and influences. 

With the addition of a copious bib- 
liography and an index the book 
makes a comprehensive account of 
these magazines available. 

One critical comment should be 
made here before making a final es- 
timate of the book: Farmers are 
farmers, and Mr. Demaree would do 
well to drop his insistence on the 
term “dirt farmer.” 

This volume unquestionably fills 
a need long felt by the teachers of 
agricultural journalism, and will cer- 
tainly be of more interest to that 
group than as a history to his- 
torians. 

WriuuaM A. SUMNER 
University of Wisconsin 
a * * 


LetrTers OF JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. By 
Washington Irving. Reproduced 
in Facsimile from the Edition of 
1824 with an Introduction by 
Stanley T. Williams. New York: 
Columbia University Press, for the 
Facsimile Text Society. 1941. xx +- 
x + 67. $1.60. 


HIS charming little volume is 

especially interesting to journal- 
ists because of its newspaper origin. 
Washington Irving’s brother, Dr. 
Peter Irving, was editor of the New 
York Morning Chronicle, a paper 
which served as the organ of the 
Burr faction of the Republican- 
Democratic party in New York. It 


was not a very good paper, and it 
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lasted only from 1802 to 1807; but 
it served its masters faithfully, and, 
among other things, defended Burr’s 
part in the famous duel. Nor was 
Dr. Irving a very able editor, for he 
lacked spirit and independence. 

But these papers of brother Wash- 
ington, then only nineteen, appeared 
in the Chronicle in the winter of 
1802-08, and attracted much atten- 
tion. They have spirit, and inde- 
pendence too. The first one —a sa- 
tire on styles in clothes —is clever, 
but too much like many others with 
which the press had abounded for 
years. The second, a satire on mar- 
riage customs, is better. But when 
our young author gets to the point 
of his real interest —the theatre — 
then he is at his best. He is a relent- 
less, witty, urbane critic. He gives 
us an unexcelled picture of the dis- 
orderly theatre of the times, spec- 
tators standing on the _ benches, 
everyone eating, the galleries pelting 
the pit with green pippins, candle- 
grease dropping on spectators’ coats, 
dialogue on the stage but half heard, 
casual and inappropriate costuming 
of the actors, and so on. 

Irving later disowned these letters, 
perhaps because they belonged less 
to literature than to the hurly-burly 
of journalistic criticism; and the 
present facsimile reprint is from a 
pirated edition made up from the 
files of the Morning Chronicle in 
1824. The scholarly and informed 
introduction by Professor Williams 
is admirable. The whole makes one 
more volume for which students of 
American literature are greatly in- 
debted to the Facsimile Text So- 
ciety. 

Frank Lutser Mort 
State University of Iowa 
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Tue ATHENAEUM. By Leslie A. Mar- 
chand. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1941. 
425 pp. $3.50. 


HE author, a member of the 

Rutgers University English fac- 
ulty, shows in his study of the Athe- 
naeum, a leading nineteenth-century 
English “Journal of English and 
Foreign Literature, Science, and the 
Fine Arts,” that it accurately re- 
flects the Victorian culture of its 
time. He devotes the first of his four 
chapters to a brief history of the 
periodical, which began on January 
2, 1828, and continues to the pres- 
ent, although in greatly modified 
form, as the New Statesman and 
Nation, “Incorporating the Athe- 
naeum.” 

James Silk Buckingham was the 
first editor. In 1830 the editorship 
came to Charles Wentworth Dilke 
who made it a brilliant review jour- 
nal for the next sixteen years. He 
put it on a sound financial basis, 
while meantime declaring total war 
on “Puffmongering,” then current in 
literary criticism. He chose staff 
critics and correspondents who set 
the tone and gave great prestige to 
the magazine. Although the Athe- 
naeum enjoyed the highest respect 
of men of letters and scientists dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it declined from its stand- 
ing during the Dilke editorship. 

In Chapter IT, “The Fight Against 
Puffery,” the tactics and results of 
the anti-puffery fight are set forth. 
Dilke found that of the three cor- 
rupting influences in reviewing — 
friendship between the reviewer and 
the author, political or religious bias, 
and the demands of publishers — 
publishers’ exaggerations were the 
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most insidious because they usually 
mask themselves as free opinion. 
With allowance for human frailties, 
the magazine followed a fearless, 
honest policy in its judgment of 
books. The public realized this. The 
ultimate achievement was thus ex- 
pressed by Fraser’s, a contemporary 
review: “. .. we have, if not de- 
molished the noble art of puffmon- 
gering (which we believe is impossi- 
ble) , at least let the public know its 
full value, and imposed some de- 
cency upon the practice.” 

Original contributors and inner- 
circle critics and writers are dis- 
cussed and appraised in the third 
chapter. The last part is concerned 
with the criticism of contemporaries. 
The author believes that the Athe- 
naeum critics understood and appre- 
ciated at every stage not only the 
work of the Romanticists but the 
poetry of Tennyson and Browning, 
the novels of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, and the essays of Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, and Mill. “The figure of the 
mirror,” concludes the author, “is 
still the most satisfactory to describe 
the periodical in all its phases” — 
“a mirror of Victorian culture.” 

Another final observation is worth 
quoting: “. . . we are fighting over 
again on a slightly different ground 
some of the battles which many of 
the Athenaeum critics engaged in 
with skill and daring, and the 
thought may sober our laughter at 
the . . . seriousness of our Victorian 
ancestors.” 

The volume is noteworthy for its 
scholarly research, orderly unfolding, 
and lucid although not distinctive 
style. It has an excellent bibliogra- 
phy and index and is one of the 
most valuable pieces of investigation 
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in the field of periodical journalism 

that has been published in a decade. 
P. I. Reep 

University of West Virginia 


~ * * 


Epitor’s Quest. By W. Bertrand 
Stevens. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. 1940. 240 pp. $2.50. 


T is commonly held that the gold- 

en age of religious journalism in 
America closed just before the open- 
ing of this century. Perhaps it did; 
certainly a survey of all the church 
papers of the present period is likely 
to prove a depressing experience for 
most journalists. But there are still 
church papers which are edited with 
pungency and effectiveness, and few 
surpass the Living Church in that 
respect. Bishop Stevens is here writ- 
ing the biography of Frederic Cook 
Morehouse, the editor who, between 
1900 and 1932, made this weekly 
organ of the Anglo-Catholic, or High 
Church, party in the Episcopal 
Church the vigorous paper that it 
is. 
The bishop is perhaps too con- 
scious of his Episcopal audience to 
make many of the editorial crusades 
which Mr. Morehouse launched en- 
tirely intelligible to non-Anglican 
readers. Neither does he trouble to 
explain to them the importance of 
issues which, to the Anglican mind, 
required no explanation. And in his 
attempt to be ironic, he fails to give 
much sense of the hammer-and- 
tongs type of argument with which 
these Anglican questions were (and 
still are) debated in the editorial 
columns of Mr. Morehouse’s paper. 
But for those interior to Episcopal 
affairs, this biography will prove il- 
luminating. 

Fortunately for his paper, Mr. 
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Morehouse had no sympathy with 
the idea that religious journalism 
should confine itself to the purvey- 
ing of sweetness and light. When a 
bishop asserted that “there was a 
great field for a church paper ‘prop- 
erly’ handled . . . avoiding all con- 
troversy, printing no children’s page, 
no pictures, no politics,” he rejoined: 
“We are told that the church press 
is too ‘controversial.’ Precisely what 
does this mean? Are we to under- 
stand that intelligent people feel 
that the discussion of important 
subjects on which people are dis- 
agreed is unfitting in the church 
press?” 

Mr. Morehouse came to his edi- 
torial position by inheritance, grow- 
ing up in a church publishing house 
which his father had founded and 
built into a commercial success. It 
is evidence of the soundness and 
wisdom of his journalistic methods 
that his paper, now being edited by 
his son, Clifford P. Morehouse, has 
lost none of its vigor with his pass- 
ing but is, if possible, growing more 
worth reading all the while. Not 
many good editors have known how 
to pass the secrets of their craft on 
to the following generation. 

Pau. Hutcainson 
The Christian Century 


* * * 


THe Wounvep Don’t Cry. By 
Quentin Reynolds. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1941. 253 pp. 
$2.50. 


*Q‘NTORIES are like vegetables. 

You must use them quickly or 
they spoil,” says Quentin Reynolds, 
giving due credit to the author of 
this bon mot, Barry Faris of the 
International News Service. Con- 
ceivably both of them are wrong. 
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At any rate, Reynolds has written 
a book which, I believe, will be re- 
published as the events which it 
describes become properly oriented 
in history. Here is a modern equiv- 
alent of Stephen Crane’s “The Red 
Badge of Courage”. 

Reynolds is a master of under- 
statement. He has a glorious sense of 
humor; knows how to prevent pa- 
thos from becoming bathos. His 
book is, very largely, “the Battle of 
Britain.” It is more exciting than 
Ralph Ingersoll’s series in PM which 
isolated and defined the topic and 
which already has inspired half a 
dozen writers to describe life under 
the Blitzkrieg. Almost without ex- 
ception these war stories have been 
splendid. 


I liked particularly Reynolds’ 


chapter entitled “I Gave Him Dou- 
ble Talk,” strictly soigne, and proof 
of the flexibility of the language 


whereby his incomprehensible but 
delirious chatter won passage to 
Britain for stranded correspondents. 
The incident described in “I Wished 
the Kid Luck”—a_ conversation 
with an RAF pilot who was killed 
15 minutes after their chat ended, is 
one of the most poignant bits of 
writing I have seen in a long time. 

Reynold’s trip on a convoy down 
the English channel is another thing 
you won’t forget quickly. His de- 
scription proves the aptness of this 
chapter heading, “It’s Still Church- 
hill’s Channel.” 

I think it’s a little cruel for me 
to ask how much of Reynolds’ writ- 
ing is “technique” and how much is 
genuine literary release. My own 
feeling is that he knows the writing 
rules —all of the methods of bring- 
ing things into focus — and that he 
writes with his eyes clear and his 
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heart aflame. He is a superb re- 
porter. 

Max R. GrossMAN 
Boston University 

* * * 


Tue Puise or Democracy. By 
George Gallup and Saul F. Rae. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1940. 336 pp. $2.50. 


N simple and non-technical terms, 

the director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion and one 
of his research assistants have 
described for the layman the devel- 
opment of the public-opinion poll 
from “a glorified kind of fortune- 
telling into a practical way of learn- 
ing what the nation thinks.” Pub- 
lished just before the 1940 presi- 
dential nominating conventions, the 
book cannot explain some of the 
quirks of public opinion, or of poll- 
ing, which were revealed during the 
closing weeks of the Roosevelt- 
Willkie campaign. As “an interim 
report describing work in progress,” 
however, it is the best thing of its 
kind in print and should be on the 
“must” list for journalism students. 

The authors are especially con- 
vincing in their defense of the polls 
against the charge of being a “posi- 
tive menace tending to destroy the 
effectiveness of the real ballot.” 
They contend, rather, that the sci- 
entific measurement of public opin- 
ion represents a forward step in 
self-government and eventually may 
remedy what James Bryce once 
described as “the obvious weakness 
of government by opinion . . . the 
difficulty of ascertaining it.” 

In the Appendix is a representa- 
tive selection of questions and re- 
sults in some of the surveys con- 
ducted by the Gallup organization 
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during the last few years. On the 
basis of this evidence, the authors 
reaffirm their faith in democracy 
with these concluding words: 

The people themselves are continu- 
ally supplying new facts which justify 
an intelligent rational faith in the fu- 
ture of our democracy. On the basis 
of the “early returns” from the com- 
mon people, the prediction may be 
made — with little probability of error 
—that government responsive to the 
average opinion of mankind will con- 
tinue to survive long after dictatorial 
systems have become mere bogey 
stories to frighten our great-grand- 
children. 


This spirit of optimism pervades 
the entire work and makes its read- 
ing a refreshing experience in a time 
like the present. 

Raymonp B. Nixon 
Emory University 
* * * 


PRINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
tury. By George Parker Winship. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1941.170 pp. $2.00. 

Tue OriGtn or PrintInG In Evrope. 
By Pierce Butler. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1940. 170 
pp. $1.50. 


HESE two books are competent, 

meaty and brief. Although treat- 
ing the same subject, they overlap 
amazingly little, and where they do 
overlap—on the life and the pro- 
ductions of Gutenberg—they are 
in flat disagreement. 

Winship, Harvard librarian, has 
ruled over notable old book collec- 
tions for more than 40 years. For 16 
years of that time he lectured on 
the History of the Printed Book at 
Harvard. He tells the story of the 
early printers, where they came 
from, how and where each learned 
his trade, where they went, what 
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they printed and why, and how and 
whether they succeeded. 

He comes nearer to bringing the 
individuals to life, and to making 
of their hegira a unified story that 
will stick in the memory, than any 
other writer this reviewer has come 
across. 

Pierce Butler, at the University of 
Chicago, has had to do with old 
books for at least 25 years, in much 
the same custodial, research, admin- 
istrative and professorial capacities 
as Doctor Winship. He begins with 
an essay on the difference between 
the historian and the antiquarian, 
which seems at first to have little 
bearing on typography, but which 
turns out to be the very heart of 
the issue. Then comes a charming, 
and at times brilliant, analysis of the 
interactions, both ways, between the 
printing press and the general state 
of European culture. Now follows a 
first-rate detective story that brings 
to light aspects of early print-shop 
techniques that have been unknown 
to, or only dimly understood by, 
most moderns, even printers. The 
exposition is admirably clear. 

In the end, the forces of anti- 
quarianism and historical method 
are mobilized together and brought 
to bear on John Gutenberg and the 
great 42-line Bible. The 36-line Bible 
is given priority in point of time 
and Gutenberg appears, at least sug- 
gestively, as an erratic blow-hard 
who bragged so effectively in his old 
age as to achieve a position in his- 
tory that belongs rather to others, 
among them John Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer. Original documents are 
given that are not otherwise easily 
brought together, and Gutenberg’s 
lawsuits are interpreted in the light 
of the law prevailing at the time. 
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The books are both modern in 
spirit, and written with awareness 
of the latest researches. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


* * * 


Seventy Booxs Asout BookMaK- 
ina. By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1941. 66 pp. $1.00. 


ANY books have been written 

about the various mechanical 
processes of bookmaking, dealing 
with paper, type, illustrations, com- 
position, press work and binding, 
and the quality of books has, as a 
result, been improved immeasurably, 
but the author of “Seventy Books 
About Bookmaking” encourages us 
to acquire a knowledge beyond the 
actual making of books—call it 
culture, or style, or spirit, or what 
you will. He is convinced that this 
“awakening” can be obtained only by 
reading and “reading as an invest- 
ment for the long pull, which bears 
no immediate practical results but 
brings to the student, silently and 
invisibly, an accumulation of intel- 
lectual capital.” 

The printers or manufacturers of 
books have perhaps not been too 
enthusiastic about such a program 
for, after all, they are manufacturers 
and production is the large problem 
with them. But those who read 
“Seventy Books About Bookmak- 
ing,” if they respond to the almost 
irresistible appeal of the book and 
read some of the volumes suggested, 
will find their work much more fas- 
cinating. 

Lehmann-Haupt makes the read- 
ing of books about books easy and 
enjoyable by supplying a check list 
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of volumes so interestingly reviewed 
that, having started, one reads 
through the entire catalogue with- 
out pause. 

This is a revision and enlargement 
of “Fifty Books About Bookmak- 
ing,” originally published by this 
author in 1983 for a conference on 
printing education. The large num- 
ber of books listed in the “Seventy” 
edition which have been published 
since 1933 indicates clearly that the 
author of this volume keeps up-to- 
the-minute in his study of literature 
which stimulates appreciation of 
good books and good bookmaking. 
The selection has been carefully 
made and arranged in groups so the 
reader will have no difficulty in 
choosing books which may be of 
particular interest to him. 

The volume will prove a valuable 
guide to book lovers generally. 

Rosert C. Hau 
University of Oregon 
. ” * 


Tue Newsprint Paper Inpustry. 
By John A. Guthrie, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1941. 
398 pp. $3.50. 


UST as a mechanic can tell by 
the sound of an engine whether 

it is running smoothly or not, so a 
professional man can tell by another 
man’s talk whether he knows that 
craft, vocation or calling. Mr. Guthrie 
passes the test. He has a thorough 
grasp of the problems of paper mak- 
ing and, what is more, he writes au- 
thoritatively against a background 
and perspective of sound scholarship. 
What has been known and record- 
ed of the North American newsprint 
industry has heretofore largely been 
in the form of testimony before Ca- 
nadian and United States govern- 
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mental agencies, or in pamphlets 
prepared by manufacturers’ or pub- 
lishers’ bureaus. Now we have all 
phases of it under one roof. 

This is the kind of a study which 
is of real help to the executive in 
industry who is likely “to play by 
ear more than he does by note.” 
This procedure has turned out some 
good economic tunes, but has also 
been responsible for some disastrous 
violations of sound principle. Books 
of this kind should give poise and 
maturity to our economic world. 

Authoritative books, such as this 
one, are often formidable reading. 
This is not so in this volume. 
A direct and carefully disciplined 
style makes even the complicated 
subjects easy to read and under- 
stand. The reader will have an op- 
portunity to obtain an objective 
view of the industry and also have 
at hand a complete reference volume 
on the subject. 

Frank P. Lesiie 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 


Minneapolis 


* * * 


Between Deapuines. By Lee M. 
Merriman. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co. 1941. 360 pp. $1.52. 


OST of the things the majority 
of newspapermen do between 
deadlines have little lasting impor- 
tance or significance. But the book 
Merriman, news editor of the Pasa- 
dena Star News wrote between dead- 
lines has both. And scholastic jour- 
nalism’s part in the education of 
understanding newspaper subscribers 
should be somewhat easier now. 
Aimed at high school and junior 
college classes, this book finds the 
mark admirably. I have long re- 
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belled at the childishness of the ma- 
terial in most of the books in this 
field. And, I have felt that the “Jane 
has a new sweater” and “the Boy’s 
club met” school of text writers are 
responsible in considerable measure 
for so many school papers becoming 
such piffling publications. From 
Merriman’s book these trivia are 
wholesomely absent. 

Instead of being pitched at a level 
that was “old stuff” to students be- 
fore they left Junior High, “Between 
Deadlines” opens new vistas for 
them. The casually interested who 
do not contemplate careers in jour- 
nalism will find in it an understand- 
ing of the newspaper that is most 
important in their daily reading. 
From it they won’t just learn about 
school newspapers, they'll learn 
about newspapers! For students who 
do contemplate professional careers, 
Merriman’s realistic approach and 
the vitality of his material offer 
much that will inspire and much 
upon which to build. 

Attractive in format, profusely 
illustrated and streamlined typo- 
graphically, “Between Deadlines” is 
as up-to-date as tomorrow. The 
body matter is clear and easy to 
read. The press work is excellent. 
More than 70 dynamic halftones, 
with occasional pictograms inter- 
spersed, bleed from the edges of the 
pages. Modern Gothic is effectively 
used in the chapter headings and in 
the topic headings. 

All of the “fundamentals” that 
you'll find in the better of the pres- 
ent texts are here, except that 
they’ve been given a new coat of 
paint. Mr. Merriman has brought 
into his book a delightful freshness. 
Unlike many of the competing texts, 
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it smacks nowhere of journalism 
school class notes embellished and 
embalmed by the author’s experi- 
ences as editorial adviser and swing- 
man in East High’s mathematics 
department. 

Especially interesting is the at- 
tention given to pictorial journalism 
in the chapter on pictures and in 
the illustrations and references to 
the use of art throughout the book. 
Don Downie, who took many of the 
photographs, deserves a palm for 
camera work of high order. I am 
urging our high school and prospec- 
tive high school teachers to use this 
text. 

Merritt E. Benson 
University of Washington 


* * * 


NewsPaPeR Hanpsookx, By Grant 
M. Hyde. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1941. 357 pp. $2.25. 


pee as the third edition, re- 
vised, of the author’s “Hand- 
book for Newspaper Workers,” this 
1941 model follows closely the pat- 
tern laid down in the 1921 and 1926 
editions of this useful compendium 
of suggestions about news writing 
and editing. 

Completely re-set in a new and 
modern type dress, the book is much 
easier to read than the former edi- 
tions. Two new chapters have been 
added to materials on grammar, 
punctuation, diction, copyreading 
and headline writing, the essentials 
of libel and applied ethics. 

One of the additions is a long 
chapter titled “Patterns for Various 
Stories,” which presents in succinct 
form the fundamentals around which 
a number of more discursive authors 
have written texts. The other new 
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addition is a chapter on “Better Lo- 
cal News Coverage.” 

As it stands, though, with the ex- 
ception of the chapter on better lo- 
cal news coverage, the book remains 
essentially what it was in its previ- 
ous editions. 

If the book is pitched toward the 
problems of the small city daily, one 
could wish for a more adequate 
treatment of copy-reading in terms 
of handling press association wire 
news or pony service material. In 
addition, the chapter on “Pictures 
and Cuts” could have included some 
material, at least suggestive, that 
might be of help to the staff pho- 
tographer-reporter, and sometimes 
the engraver. 

Epwarp N. Doan 
Ohio State University 


* * + 


CoLiectep Epition or Heywoop 
Broun. By Heywood Hale Broun. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1941. 
591 pp. $3.50. 


HAT all is grist that comes to 

the journalist’s mill was never 
better demonstrated than in the col- 
lected works of Heywood Broun. 
Early in his career the output dealt 
largely with objective reporting of 
sports, the theater, and the first 
World War. In his maturity, sub- 
jects were found in the important 
political and social questions of the 
day — politics, Facism and Nazism, 
democracy, education, labor and a 
hundred other topics dealing with 
world developments. 

The collection arranged by Hey- 
wood Hale Broun, son of the au- 
thor, is most valuable for the jour- 
nalism student. In addition to show- 
ing the wide variety of subjects with 
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which the journalist has to deal and 
the range of knowledge required for 
proper development of the articles, 
the book gives an interesting picture 
of the life and times of which Hey- 
wood Broun wrote, from 1908 until 
1939. The development of the writer 
may be traced over a period of 
thirty years. It gives an understand- 
ing of the responsibility of the jour- 
nalist, not only to report the news 
as he sees it, but also the responsi- 
bility of the journalist to contribute 
to the welfare of the people from his 
own position, ability and power. 

Toward the end of his life Broun 
found it more desirable to take a 
right swing, even if it resulted in a 
fall on his face on the canvas, rather 
than to try and outbox opponents 
with left jabs. From the time of his 
interest in the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
until his death, Broun fell on his 
face many times. He was the cham- 
pion of numerous lost causes. He was 
a writer who did not hesitate to 
make enemies even in powerful 
places. He attacked what he believed 
was wrong wherever he found it, 
even if it were in the household of 
his own employer. In fact he seemed 
to delight in stepping on the toes of 
the old Worid when employed by 
the Pulitzers and, after he went to 
work for Scripps-Howard, to jab the 
once liberal Roy Howard. 

Despite his pugnacity, the essays 
reveal a certain gentleness and good- 
ness which might be said to be 
typical of the work of the great es- 
sayists from Charles Lamb to the 
present day. There was nothing in 
Heywood Broun’s writing which 
could be termed as low, or mean, or 
nasty, and, even in his most bitter 
controversies, he demonstrated a 
truly Christian spirit of charity, 
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sympathy, and understanding. Per- 
haps the outstanding characteristic 
revealed through Broun’s writing is 
his great love for his fellow man. 

That he was sincere in his efforts, 
no one can question after reading his 
collected works. 

Heywood Hale Broun in making 
the collection has demonstrated good 
judgment in selection of the pieces 
to be included. It is unfortunate 
that the reader is not given the 
dates and names of publications 
printing the original articles. Such 
information would be of value to 
the students. The book is worthy to 
take its place along side of the col- 
lections of works of outstanding 
American journalists. 

J. L. O’Sut1ivan 
Marquette University 


* * * 


Story Puiorrinc Srp.iriep. By 
Eric Heath. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc. 1941. 256 pp. $2.00. 


NY book concerned with story 
plotting which proposes to 
prove that all stories will fit into 
from two to 36 specific molds, faces 
the obvious and accurate criticism 
that the form of most published 
stories will suffer compression pains 
when forced into those pre-conceived 
and iron-clad patterns. Be it ad- 
mitted some dialectic logic could be 
used to bring about this undesirable 
fitting in the case of any work of 
fiction, still fiction is not written out 
of dialectic. 

Eric Heath has undertaken in 
“Story Plotting Simplified” to mod- 
ernize Georges Polti’s text upon “the 
Thirty-six Fundamental Dramatic 
Situations.” After 43 pages of gen- 
eralization upon the writing of fic- 
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tion, Mr. Heath settles down, chap- 
ter by chapter, to the 36, giving in 
each case a list of the dynamic ele- 
ments “technically necessary to the 
situation” and listing a number of 
possible characters or forces to play 
the roles of these dynamic elements. 
In this respect the work impinges 
upon the field of the various “plot 
genii” whose employment has pro- 
duced more “made” stories and less 
sound fiction than it is comfortable 
to contemplate. 

Throughout the book are inter- 
polated sentences reminding the stu- 
dent writer that he must employ a 
liberal interpretation of the lists of 
plot factors and a frequent injunc- 
tion to use the imagination and to 
work vigorously. Examples of plots 
evolved from the listed factors are 
admittedly worked out upon the 
spur of the moment by the author, 
however, and almost without excep- 
tion illustrate incomplete, flat story 
bases. With the exception of brief 
mention in the introductory ma- 
terial and a single phrase later in the 
book, Heath ignores the outstanding 
requisite of strong characterization 
to carry the story and the reader’s 
interest in it. To the beginning 
writer, the plot examples naturally 
represent fairly finished outlines, and 
for this reason are worse than useless 
since they serve only to mislead. 

There is some food for thought in 
the “practical application” lists of 
the various situations, but there is 
to the professional writer a feeling 
that the book must appeal as highly 
useful only to those who, ardently 
desiring to write, have yet to learn 
to read. 

Rosert S. MANsFIELD 
University of Washington 
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Tue Wrirer’s Hanpsook. Edited by 
A. S. Burack. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc. 1941. 498 pp. $3.50. 


ROM the title of this corpulent 

volume the prospective reader 
will be justified in assuming that 
here is a manual on writing art and 
technique, a compendium of spe- 
cialized knowledge arranged in form 
for ready reference. In particular 
this title will interest the beginning 
author who admits of a kinship be- 
tween craft and the art process. 
Such an individual — looking for the 
authoritative rather than the con- 
troversial — will find this book dis- 
concerting. On page 11 he will read 
Leonard Nason’s advice: “First buy 
a notebook and a pencil. . . . Con- 
sider these as a warrior does his 
weapons.” But on page 15 Mac- 
kinlay Kantor has only an arty 
sneer for the notebook. . . . A “rich, 
responsive life” is his notebook; 
which is fine if you can get it. 

A handbook or guide should, it 
seems, be carefully organized and 
its technology indexed. But in the 
case of this book the reader must 
do his own fact-digging. 

It must be said, however, that the 
editor plays fair in this. His fore- 
word states that the book is a com- 
pilation of worthwhile articles previ- 
ously published in a magazine which 
he edits for writers. And the ar- 
ticles do cover the field —no doubt 
of that — and the names of the au- 
thors are significant names. There is 
an exhortation (almost metaphysical 
and perhaps slightly garbled) di- 
rected by Saroyan to the “Unpub- 
lished Author,” and a_ thousand 
words of purest gold for the profes- 
sional writer by Nelia Gardner 
White. The book contains one of 
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Erle Stanley Gardner’s kindly and 
human talks to the beginning writer, 
as a high light. 

Summing up, this critic feels that 
“The Writer’s Handbook” has been 
badly christened. As a selection of 
helpful articles on creative writing 
it will qualify — a useful and stimu- 
lating book. But the beginning writer 
may have to do a lot of shade work 
to find the specific technique, and 
may be confused by divergent ad- 
vice and presentations too advanced 
for his present understanding. 

F. N. Lrrren 
Northwestern University 


* * * 


Earn As You Learn Waritina. By 
Dorothy Banker. Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Saunders Press. 1940. 95 
pp. $1.00. 


ATERIALS for free lance 
writers fall into two general 
groups: low-price, brief, optimistic 
and_ superficial booklets which 
writers are expected to study on 
their own and standard-length, sys- 
tematically-organized, fairly realistic, 
and substantially-priced books ordi- 
narily best used in the classroom. 
Miss Banker’s booklet has all the 
characteristics of the first group. 
Brief? It has but 95 pages, many 
only half-filled with type. Eighteen 
others present the text of two short 
stories quoted as examples. 
Optimistic? Let this sentence from 
the preface be part of the evidence: 
“You should soon be able to earn 
as you learn writing and find your- 
self well on the way to success.” 
Superficial? In the 95 pages the 
author deals, not always in logical 
order, with 17 phases of short story 
writing, ten aspects of article writ- 
ing, three of marketing, and others 
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on reading and production problems. 
She has a section on the novel, non- 
fiction, drama, and poetry. A con- 
venient way to tell a reader he may 
not find full knowledge in your book 
is to include a bibliography. Miss 
Banker does not. 

The author does include some oc- 
casionally useful exercises, however, 
and scanty as it may be, what is to 
be found here in the way of writing 
advice is for the most part based on 
common sense, common methods 
and common knowledge. 

R. E. Wo.se.ey 
Northwestern University 


* * * 


I Live on Arr. By A. A. Schechter 
with Edward Anthony. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1941. 582 pp. I11. $8.75. 


HIS book is a collection of an- 

ecdotes calculated to prove that 
the radio has all the glamor and ro- 
mance which plays like “The Front 
Page,” have attributed to the news- 
paper. 

The principal author, who seems 
to consider himself a sort of glori- 
fied city editor of the radio, tells 
story after story which tend to paint 
him as a mixture of the puckishness 
of Franklin and the ruthlessness of 
the late unlamented Chapin of the 
old New York World. Hollywood 
will like this book, and so will sub- 
freshmen. Maturer men and women 
would like it a lot better if it were 
not marred by careless editing, fre- 
quent spots of sloppy writing and 
the lack of an index or even simpler 
attempts at cross reference. 

Such stupidities as “mentioned 
elsewhere in these pages,” “to be 
found in another chapter,” etc., indi- 
cate that this radio city editor is 
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NEWSROOM PROBLEMS 
AND POLICIES 


By Curtis D. MacDougall 


This is the first up-to-date, comprehensive study of 
newspaper problems and policies prepared for text 
use in courses on this subject. It covers every as- 
pect of newspaper ethics and policy making, wheth- 
er on broad general problems or on specific de- 
tails. It shows all sides of controversial questions, 
encouraging the student to form his own judg- 
ments. It incorporates a great deal of current lit- 
Published erature on the subject, heretofore available only in 
592 pages. $3.25 scattered sources. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM: 


A HISTORY 
By Frank Luther Mott 


This survey of the development of American news- 
papers over a period of 250 years brings out many 
unusual aspects of their history. It shows how the 
whole concept of news has changed; it describes the 
important mechanical developments; it gives the 
history of such phases as sensationalism, mass cir- 
culations, chains, tabloids, features, and headlines; 
it shows the various treatments of major political 
Ready July 1st events, elections, wars, etc. It is interestingly illus- 
$4.50 (probable) trated throughout. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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not a superior copy reader, and they 
seriously impair the reference value 
of a book which actually is full of 
juicy bits of information about the 
rivalries of NBC, CBS and Mutual. 
Schechter, as director of news and 
special events for NBC, has seen a 
lot, and he tells nearly all. 

Certain “now it can be told” anec- 
dotes have news value, or had on 
the day this tome was published. 
Such is the story of how Britain 
presumably gave Roosevelt two 
more naval and air bases than he 
asked for and he reciprocated with 
eighteen more American destroyers 
than the fifty commonly advertised 
in this famous deal. 

In its depiction of the problems 
of newsgathering for radio the book 
has considerable value for students 
of journalism. 

Grecory Mason 
New York University 


* * * 


1940 A.D. Cartoons by Vaughn 
Shoemaker and comments by The 
Chicago Daily News Staff. Chi- 
cago: The Daily News. 1941. 96 pp. 


HE cartoonist’s full range, from 

hurried, hasty work that fills 
space innocuously to thoughtful, 
powerful pictures that stick in mind 
so vividly that they keep a reader 
awake at night, is revealed in this 
volume. There are far more of the 
powerful than of the hurried pic- 
tures. 
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Those who say ‘‘Cartoons, 
humph,” should look especially at 
the “Somewhere in .. .” series, in- 
terspersed every few pages, for this 
series presents the cartoon as com- 
mentary rising to the level of art. 
Not mere “technical excellence,” but 
art. Few can look unmoved at the 
bomb-blinded child in “Somewhere 
in London.” “Somewhere in Italy,” 
“Somewhere in Ireland,” and “Some- 
where in Switzerland” can be cited 
for sheer artistry. 

As a review of 1940, this book 
inevitably is as feverish as a man in 
delirium, but it is also encouraging 
and inspiriting. Shoemaker has seen 
more than the brutality of the Nazi 
steam roller; he has seen also those 
qualities of courage and independ- 
ence which must be brought into 
force to wreck the steam roller. He 
has not seen those qualities through 
the lens of naive wishful thinking 
but through the lens of realization 
that it will be a long, savage fight 
before those qualities can triumph. 

Texts to accompany many of the 
cartoons were written by various 
Daily News staff members, including 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy. 
Sadly, they add little to the book, 
which would be more useful if its 
pages were numbered. 

“Catharsis by cartoon” summa- 
rizes the volume. 

Rosert M. Neat. 
University of Wisconsin 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March, and April, 1941 


Edited by FRED E. MERWIN, Rutgers University 
and N. N. LUXON, Ohio State University 


Magazine articles on press and communications during the current period 
increasingly were based either directly or indirectly on national defense. The 
emergency dominated the annual sessions of both the A.N.P.A., and the 
AS.N.E. Major attention was given the topic of censorship, because of the 
interest shown by both publishers and high government officials in what the 
public should and should not read. 

F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMovus. Ad Bureau Tells How to Use Continuing Studies. E&P 74:16 p38, 
April 19. 

—— Advertiser Says Newspaper Rate Practices Limit National Linage. E&P 74:13 
p38, March 29. 
Procter & Gamble executive favors space and frequency discounts as spur to 
wider use of dailies. 

—— Advertising Expenditures in Leading Magazines 1935 through 1940. E&P 74:6 
pl5, Feb. 8. 

—— Bureau Cites Ad Increases as Due to Research and Solicitation. E&P 74:17 p21, 
April 26. 
Bureau of Advertising of ANPA predicts national linage gain in 1941. 

—— Classified Men See Prospects for Increased Linage. E&P 74:9 p30, March 1. 

—— 4-A’s Begin Study of 900 Latin American Papers. E&P 74:8 p6, Feb. 22. 
Project, sponsored by Rockefeller group, designed to aid American advertisers. 

—— Group Plans to Spend Millions for Ads to Debunk Drinking. American Press 
59:4 p10, Feb. 
Gallup Poll shows strong “dry” sentiment in rural America. 
March Linage Up .1%; E&P Index Off 3%. E&P 74:16 p68, April 19. 

—— NNPA Urged to Give Advertisers Uniform Defense Market Data. E&P 74:17 
p19, April 26. 
Promotion managers, in annual session, also study increased emphasis on circu- 
lation. 

—— Supreme Court Rules FTC Has No Local Power. E&P 74:8 p9, Feb. 22. 

—— War Priorities Will Not Stop Auto Advertising. E&P 74:12 p14, March 22. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. NAEA Committee to Study National Advertising Trend. 
E&P 74:14 pd, April 5. 

Brown, Rosert U. February Linage Up .8%; Index Continues Rise. E&P 74:11 p10, 
March 15. 

—— January Linage Continues Upward Trend with Gain of 5.8%. E&P 74:7 pl4, 
Feb. 15. 

Carrot, C. M. Increase in Classified Predicted for 1941. E&P 74:14 p82, April 5. 

Preattiz, Donatp C. and Fisk, Hersert E. Outdoor Advertising. Rotarian 58:4 
pl4, April. 
Nature writer and advertising executive present demerits and merits of bill- 
boards. 
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CIRCULATION 

BRANDENBURG, Georce A. Circulators Must Watch Changing Conditions. -E&P 
74:12 p9, March 22. 
Central states managers told defense program may cause public to be more dis- 
criminate in reading. 

——N. Y. Survey Shows Price Increases Offset Losses. E&P 74:11 p44, March 15. 
Smaller papers ahead, financially, although behind in circulation gains. 

—— Survey Highlights Mail Subscription Practices. E&P 74:15 p36, April 12. 

Prentice, Perry I. How Time, Life, Fortune Sell Subscriptions by Direct Mail. 
Circulation Management 7:3 p12, March. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMous. County by County Data on America’s Home Town Market. American 
Press 59:6 pl, April. 
Figures on food, automobiles, gasoline, building supplies, etc., collected by the 
American Press Association. 

aa a _— Under 5,000 Opposed by Jacobs at NEA Meet. E&P 74:17 


Wave Hon our » official says change would deprive 8,453 employees of benefits. 

—— Neutrality Revision Favored by 69% of Weekly Publishers. American Press 
59:4 pS, Feb. 

—— Selling Home Town Newspapers to National Advertisers. National Publisher 
21:6 pl0, April. 
A report on the promotion plan of the National Editorial association. 

Asn, Westey. How the Wage-Hour Act Applies to All Newspaper Employees. Na- 
tional Publisher 21:6 p7, April. 

CosteLLo, Micuaet. Red Flannel Magic. Independent Woman 20:2 p39, Feb. 
How two New York women made a success of a small-town Michigan weekly. 

Jones, Jonn Paut, Jz. Abraham Lincoln Once Owned a Weekly Newspaper. Ameri- 
can Press 59:4 p9, Feb. 

Letupman, Eart M. Modernization Turns ‘Weekly Flop’ Into Outstanding News- 
paper. American Press 59:4 p8, Feb. 

ZIMMERMAN, Louis H. N.E.A. Urges Closer Ties with South American Press. Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 76:17 pl, April 26. 
Florida convention endorses reciprocal trade program. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Agar Charges Free Press Is a Failure. E&P 74:10 p12, March 8. 
Says it is dragging nation apart, not building unity. 

—— Ethics, Morals, Patriotism of Press Interest FDR. E&P 74:9 p3, March 1. 
President questions publication of testimony given before executive session of 
Senate committee. 

—— FDR Charges Exaggeration of Labor Tieups. E&P 74:10 p12, March 8. 

Says defense industry strikes have been over-emphasized. 

—— NAM Survey Finds Attacks on Press, Ads in Textbooks. E&P 74:9 p12, March 1. 

—— Williams Sees “Smear” Drive on U.S. Papers. E&P 74:9 p32, March 1. 
ANPA executive says it will not stifle truth about defense. 

Benet, StepHen Vincent. The Power of the Written Word. Yale Review 30:3 
p522, March. 

Free words and free thinking are an essential part of the democratic process. 

Buiven, Bruce. Balance Sheet of American Journalism. New Republic 104:10 p331, 
March 10. 

Ten statements on U. S. newspapers in 1941 supported by Bliven’s analysis. 

ViaMos, JaAMes Frank. The Sad Case of the Funnies. American Mercury 52: 208 
p411, April. 

How arson, homicide, espionage and treason have preempted the newspaper 
“comics” 

WiitiaMs, Micuagt. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 33:19 p472, Feb. 28. 

Westbrook Pegler and Roy Howard criticized for ignoring “social injustice.” 
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EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMous. Censor Over America. New Masses 38:11 p19, March 4. 
Unification of effort to gag American schools and newspapers castigated. 

—— Censors’ Mask. New Masses 38:12 p20, March 11. 
Stand of newspapers and columnists on textbook controversy condemned. 

—— City Editor’s Panic. New Republic 104:138 p423, March 31. 
“Crime-wave technique” mars news handling of strikes in defense industry. 

—— Journalistic Booby Prize. Nation 152:11 p?82, March 15. 
New York Times and other papers condemned for alleged bias in handling de- 
fense strike news. 

—— Press Campaign to Outlaw Strikes. Christian Century 58:16 p517, April 16. 
Elementary obligation to report news “ruthlessly disregarded.” 

— a of Communities Followed Newspapers’ Election Advice. E&P 74:15 p9, 
April 12. 
Survey by Michael Gorman, editor of Flint (Mich.) Journal, reveals results of 
1212 replies to questionnaire. 

Pritt, Emm. Orson Welles and Citizen Kane. New Masses 38:7 p26, Feb. 4. 
Louella Parsons attempts to prevent release of movie on publisher. 

Ross, Artuur. Censors, Shop and Defense Talks Fill ASNE Annual Sessions. E&P 
74:17 p17, April 26. 
Editors weigh possibility of emergency office at Washington. 

Sace, Micnaet. Hearst Over Hollywood. New Republic 104:8 p270, Feb. 24. 
Hearst moves to block showing of movie. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Auten, Cuartes L. Presidential Addresses: Journalism Teachers’ Relations With 
Their Colleagues and the Press. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p42, March. 

Anonymous. Boston U. Has Two-Day Program On Press Freedom. E&P 74:10 p51, 
March 8. 

—— Boston U. Honors Eight for Press Achievements. E&P 74:11 p7, March 15. 

—— National Association Activities: Council on Professional Education Hears Re- 
ports on Two Surveys. Journalism Quarterly 18:1, p66, March. 

—— Not Enough Jobs for Journalism Graduates. E&P 74:15 p38, April 12. 
Survey by national council reveals 216 schools consider themselves professional; 
542 offer some journalism courses. 

BraNDENBURG, George A. Survey Covers Teaching of Circulation. E&P 74:5 p25, 
Feb. 1. 
N. Y. Times man finds midwest schools lead in courses. 

Fox, L mamma Nieman Fellows Get Long-Range Outlook. E&P 74:13 p10, March 


Confidential mid-year reports reveal efforts, aims, criticisms. 
Hersert, H. H. Convention Proceedings: American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p117, March. 
The minutes of the 22nd convention at New York as recorded by the secretary. 
— Convention Proceedings: American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 
Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p127, March. 
The 27th convention at New York. 
McKenzig, Vernon. Presidential Addresses: Problems Facing Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p40, March. 
Marvin, Kennetu R. Incomes of Journalism Graduates from Iowa State College, 
1922-1939. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p18, March. 
Price, Jack. Technique of Lecturing On News Photography. E&P 74:15 p34, April 12. 
—— U. of Oklahoma Adds News Photo Course. E&P 74:5 p32, Feb. 1. 
Ross, Artuur T. Education for Journalism — One of Its Problems. Journalism 
Quarterly 18:1 p88, March. 
A plea for greater stress on background training for all journalism students. 
TayLor, Wii11aAM. Journalism, an Important Discipline. School and Society 53: 1363 
p185, Feb. 8. 
Elementary school press of U.S. surveyed. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMous. John Whitaker Is Expelled From Italy. E&P 74:9 p4, March 1. 
—— Propaganda or News from Vichy? Christian Century 58:8 p245, Feb. 19. 

Petain items cited as illustrations of “permeation of news with propaganda.” 
—— Randall Gould Returning to U.S. From Shanghai. E&P 74:12 p7, March 22. 
—— The Twenty-First Year. Canadian Forum 21: 243 p35, April. 

Canadian liberal monthly looks backward after 20 years. 

Benson, Ivan. New Light on Early Dutch, French and English Journalism. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly 18:1 p21, March. 

U.S. C. professor tells of the discovery of 1,300 Dutch news-sheets in Stockholm 

Royal library. 
os + P. The Foreign Press; Baltic States. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p55, 

arch. 

The Fourth Estate in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia before Russia took over. 
Hetnvet, Ricnarp H., Contemporary Journalism in Occupied France. Social Studies 

$2: 3 pl07, March. 

Korro, Cuuco. The Foreign Press: Japan. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p59, March. 

Cabinet Information Bureau consolidates work of ministries; newspapers criticize 


Liesert, Herman. International Communications. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 
pl14, March. 
News and picture transmission, mail communications, and miscellaneous matters 
briefly discussed. ; 
— en Life and Death of a Newspaper. Common Ground 1:3 pl02, 
arch. 
De Grondwet, Dutch language newspaper, passes after 75 years of “cultural 


service. 

NorserG, C. Sverre. The Foreign Press; Norway. Journalism Quarterly 18:1 p63, 
March. 
University of Minnesota writer describes changes produced by the Nazi occupa- 
tion. 

SHarp, Watter H. Methods of Opinion Control in Present-Day Brazil. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 5:1 p3, March. 
Official propaganda and censorship techniques of Getulio Vargas’ “semi-totalitar- 
ian dictatorship” observed. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Ackerman Urges ASNE to Keep Free News Channels Open. E&P 74:17 
p 30, April 26. 

—— Bill of Rights Shrine in N. Y. To Be Restored. E&P 74:9 p5, March 1. 

—— Early Gives Roosevelt’s Pledge of a Free Press. E&P 74:5 p5, Feb. 1. 

— McCormick Hits “Threats” By Press in Canada. E&P 74:6 p12, Feb. 8. 
Won’t affect Chicago Tribune’s editorial policy, he declares. 

—— Two Dissenters See Free Press Threat in Ruling. E&P 74:7 p8, Feb. 15. 
Black and Douglas disagree in decision upholding Illinois court’s injunction. 

Low, Preston. Rising Production Costs Called Greatest Threat to Free Press. E&P 
74:7 p5, Feb. 15. 

Porter, GARRETT. Thomas Cooper, Apostle of Freedom. Scribner’s Commentator 
9:6 p99, April. 
Abstract of radio dramatization of attorney’s battle against Sedition Act. 

Vorpe, W. G. What Is Freedom of the Press? Quill 29:2 p3, Feb. 
Cleveland (O.) editor believes a newspaper is free when its opinions are backed 
by conscience and judgment. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Anonymous. Cochran, Noted Mid-West Editor, Succumbs at 77. E&P 74:16 p56, 
April 19. 
-—— Frank Carson Dies in Arizona at 59; Retired Last Year. E&P 74:12 p14, March 
22. 
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Former N. Y. News editor famed for his “muscle journalism” in Chicago. 

—— Max Annenberg, N. Y. News Circulation Chief, Dies. E&P 74:7 p41, Feb. 15. 

Brown, a Greeley’s First Week’s Expenses Were Only $500. E&P 74:16 p66, 
April 19. 

Fox, Maxwetu. Boston Transcript to End 111-Year Career April 30. E&P 74:17 
p56-B, April 26. 

Housman, R. L. The Vigilante Movement and Its Press in Montana, Americana 
35:1 p34, Jan. 

Moncuak, StepHen J. New ANPA President Is Alert Student of Newspaper Trends. 
E&P 74:17 pl5, April 26. 
Walter M. Dear, general manager of the Jersey City Journal, active im legisla- 
tive affairs. 

——N. Y. Herald Tribune to Mark Its Centennial on April 10. E&P 74:14 p9, April 5. 

Perry, Joun W. Harding Nomination “Scoop” Put Clapper in Limelight. E&P 74:10 
p7, March 8. 

SwinpLer, Witt1AM F. The Southern Press in Missouri, Missouri Historical Review 
35:3 p394, April. 

Wa.pron, Wess. William Allen White, American Mercury 52:207 p322, March. 
Friendly portrait of the first citizen of Emporia. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Alabama Court Upholds Right to View Public Records. E&P 74:10 p8, 
March 8. 

—— Contempt Case Figure Sues L. A. Times. E&P 74:8 p9, Feb. 22. 

—— Newspapermen Protected by New Indiana Law. E&P 74:9 p7, March 1. 

—— Supreme Court Limits Contempt In Federal Court Cases. E&P 74:16 p12, April 
19. 
“Reasonable tendency” to obstruct justice held not proper test. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMous. FDR and Lodge Address Gridiron Club. E&P 74:15 p10, April 12. 
—— FDR Speech Makes Press Dinner Historic Event. E&P 74:12 p4, March 22. 
“Total Victory” address is Roosevelt’s first to White House correspondents. 
—— Moving Day for Columnists. Time 37:11 p38, March 17. 
Dorothy Thompson and Hugh 8S. Johnson change syndicates after changing 
opinions. 
—— Price Tags Total $8,500,000 at Hearst Art Sale. E&P 74:5 p29, Feb. 1. 
Ten thousand objects bought over 50 years for $60,000,000 being sold 
—— Tax Appeals Board Values L. A. Times Shares at $1,100. E&P 74:14 p33, wee 5. 
—— TNEC Report Hits ANPA As Foe of Government. E&P 74:11 p6, March 15. 
— _— W. Breaking into America’s Business Paper Field. Quill 29:2 
p6, Feb. 
C —_ a" H. Science Progress Through Publicity. Scientific Monthly 52:3 p257, 
arch. 
Pure science profits through cooperation of research workers, science writers and 
newspaper editors. 
Cutuip, Scorr M. Public Service Journalism. Quill 29:4 p10, April. 
Sa newspaper creed of William Evjue, editor of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
imes. 
Garnett, B. P. Press. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p119, March. 
Editorial Research Reports expert reports briefly on 1940 campaign, circulation 
gain, Ralph Ingersoll’s series on London, and the Wage-and-Hour decision. 
LaCour, Josepn B. The Negro Press as a Business. Crisis 48:4 p108, April. 
Two hundred and thirty Negro newspapers report circulation of 1,406,800. 
QuENNELL, Peter. The Comic Strips in England. Living Age 360:4494 p20, March. 
U. S. and English comics contrasted. 
Scunemer, Water E. Hearst, Daily Columnist at 77, Tells Why “History Is News.” 
E&P 74:6 pé, Feb. 8. 
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SrotperG, Bensamin. Muddled Millions: Capitalist Angels of Left-Wing Propaganda. 
Saturday Evening Post 213:33 p9, Feb. 15. 
Wealthy innocents and “pink millionaire playboys” have contributed to Ameri- 
can Communism by giving $3,000,000 to fellow-traveling liberal weeklies, Insti- 
tute of Propaganda Analysis, PM and Friday, asserts Stolberg. 

WuutaMs, Micnaeu. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 33:18 p445, Feb. 21. 
Stresses need for competently written and edited Catholic news weekly. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


a AP Membership to Vote On Two By-Law Changes. E&P 74:13 p4, 
arch 29. 
Proposed amendment restates objects of association; Special committee urges 
changes in publication hours after referendum. 
—— AP Special News Service Now Sent to Daily Members. E&P 74:15 p8, April 12. 
—— AP Spent $11,179,535 To Get News in 1940. E&P 74:16 p76, April 19. 
—— Bingay and Lewis Decry Sports Writers’ Subsidy. E&P 74:17 p50, April 26. 
Greater honesty in reporting sports urged at ASNE session. 
Eagle Transfers AP Membership to Journal-American. E&P 74:11 p6, March 15. 
—— Press Contacts At White House Are Tightened. E&P 74:6 p12, Feb. 8. 
—— Scribes’ Attitude Bewilders Lord Halifax. E&P 74:5 p4, Feb. 1. 
British ambassador has first encounter with press on shipboard. 
BranDensBurG, Georce A. Maloney, Chicago Tribune M.E. Tells How He Runs His 
Job. E&P 74:8 p5, Feb. 22. 
Epson, Art. So You’d Like to Be a Sports Writer, Eh? Quill 29:4 p5, April. 
HovutexeEn, Rosert. Making the Most Of a Town’s Traditions. Quill 29:3 p5, March. 
Pater, M. AuLan. Scanning the Skies for News Stories. Quill 29:4 p6, April. 
How some newspapers are finding news in aviation. 
Penner, Morris B. Spare Me the Bonds Of a Beat or a Desk. Quill 29:3 p8, March. 
—— Dow. Do Newspaper Reporters Deliberately Misquote? Quill 29:3 p3, 
arch. 
— W. Radio-Press News Exchange. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p15, 
arch. 
Exchange agreements among CBS, NBC, and AP seen as significant. 
Scunewer, Waiter E. AP Acts to Revise Its By-Laws as Change in Hours Is 
Adopted. E&P 74:17 pll, April 26. 
“Dead period” from 6 to 9 p. m. eliminated. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Ace —— Support ANG vs. AFL in N. Y. Times Case. Guild 
Reporter 8:4 p3, Feb. 
—— An ANG “Must”. Guild Reporter 8:7 p12, March 15. 
Guild units urged to insist upon wage increases in new contracts. 
—— ANG Gets New Organizers. Guild Reporter 8:5 pl, Feb. 15. 
CIO gives $500 monthly to aid resident organizer plan. 
—— Appeals Court Reverses; Finds for Agnes Fahy. E&P 74:17 p108, April 26. 
Newark (N. J.) reporter's reinstatement upheld. 
—— Both ‘Isms’ Motions Carry. Guild Reporter 8:6 pl, March 1. 
Guild members condemn Communism, Nazism, and Fascism in referendum. 
—— Cleveland Guild Honors Nine Newspapermen. E&P 74:17 p22, April 26. 
Day Strike Gains National Support. Guild Reporter 8:7 p3, March 15. 
Guild attacks attitude taken by Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
—— Easton Dailies Upheld in Wage-Hour Case. E&P 74:12 p6, March 22. 
Federal judge rules attorney for regional director has no power to issue subpoenas. 
Guild Claims “Lockout” in Chicago. E&P 74:7 p20, Feb. 15. 
Urges Labor to put Herald-American on unfair list. 
—— Guild to Punish Failure to Report Pact Violations. E&P 74:17 p23, April 26. 
—— How Your Dues Were Spent. Guild Reporter 8:9 p5, April 15. 
The financial picture of the Guild. 
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—— New York Guild Fines Five Members $1,400. E&P 74:14 p 8, April 5. 
Can be expelled if they refuse to pay levy. 
—— Pittsburgh Daily Closed By Circulators’ Strike. E&P 74:11 p 8, March 15. 
—— Press Society Plans Drive for Members. E&P 74:17 p22, April 26. 
—— Private Letters of an Editor; Sub-title: Why Newspaper Men Join the Guild. 
Guild Reporier 8:7 p7, March 15. 
—— San Antonio Case Appealed by NLRB to Supreme Court. E&P 74:8 p6, Feb. 22. 
—— Scripps-Howard Units Win Large Wage Increases. Guild Reporter 8:8 pl, April 1. 
——83N. Y. Guildsmen Defy Ruling of Trial Board. E&P 74:15 p14, April 12. 
—— U.S. Court Upholds Daily Using Own Overtime Plan. E&P 74:6 p4, Feb. 8. 
Judge bars interference with Dallas News in dismissing wage-hour suit. 
—— Wage Hour Group to Appeal Dallas News Case. E&P 74:7 p7, Feb. 15. 
Ca a Six Lessons for White-Collar Workers. Canadian Forum 21:243 
p8, April. 
An attempt to analyze the failure of the Guild on the Toronto Star. 
Dunn, Jonn. Why We Lost in Toronto. Guild Reporter 8:7 p4, March 15. 
Guild representative tells of errors in negotiations with Star. 
Suttivan, Donat M. Sullivan Protests to FDR Government Attitude to Labor. 
Guild Reporter 8:9 p7, April 15. 
Guild president feels labor movement is threatened by reaction to strikes. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. ANPA Cites Need for “Confidence” Bill. E&P 74:17 p94, April 26. 

—— Chicago News Reports "40 Profits Higher. E&P 74:7 p22, Feb. 15. 
Dividends on common $1.40 compared to $1.06 during 1939. 

—— Inland Notes Trend to Five-Day Papers. E&P 74:5 pl4, Feb. 1. 

—— New York Herald Tribune Wins N. W. Ayer Typography Award. E&P 74:15 
pli, April 12. 

— a Part in Defense Efforts Main Topic of ANPA Convention. E&P 74:16 p9, 
April 19. 

—— Seattle Star Goes Tabloid, Departmentalized. E&P 74:10 p52, March 8. 

—— U.S. Census Report Gives Receipts of Newspapers in ’39. E&P 74:6 p9, Feb. 8. 
Circulation revenue was up $18,685,000 but ad total declined $35,315,000. 

——U. S. Supreme Court Rules NLRB Orders Cannot Be “Mandates.” E&P 74:10 
p5, March 8. 

—— Wage-Hour Law Not for Newspapers. E&P 74:17 p90, April 26. 
ANPA committee feels law was not intended to apply to newspaper publishing. 

Brown, Rosert U. ANPA Sees Primary Obligation as Furthering National Defense. 
E&P 74:17 p9, April 26. 
Annual convention endorses program calling for service during period of emer- 


gency. 

Dost, R. a New York Times Wins E&P Promotion Contest 2nd Time. E&P 74:14 
p3, April 5. 

—— Small Dailies at ANPA Session Seek Means to Meet Rising Costs. E&P 74:17 
p25, April 26. 

Miter, A. Van Court. Business Management and Advertising: Problems of News- 
paper Publishing in 1940. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 18:1 p51, March. 

Scunewer, Wauter E. Wage Law Increasing Trend to 5-Day Week by Small Papers. 
E&P 74:12 p3, March 22. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. First “Blackout” Camera Made in Minneapolis. E&P 74:11 p14, March 
15. 

Price, Jack. Many Small Papers Neglect Photography. E&P 74:12 p36, March 22. 

Scunewwer, Wauter E. Scoop on Egging of Willkie Wins E&P News Photo Prize. 
E&P 74:16 pll, April 19. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Autuarp, Winston. Public Opinion: Congressional Attitudes Toward Public Opinion 
Polls. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 18:1 p47, March. 

Anonymous. Gallup and Fortune Polls. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p133, March. 
Compilation, topically arranged, of poll results released by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion and by Fortune. 

Busu, Cuturon R., and Cuark, Dan E. II. Public Opinion: Footnote to “No Opin- 
ion” Responses in Opinion Polling. JourNaLstm QuaRTERLY 18:1 p45, March. 

Crosstey, ArcHipALD M. Methods Tested During 1940 Campaign. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 5:1 p83, March. 

Methods used in 19 pivotal states. 

Katz, Dantev. Public Opinion Polls and the 1940 Election. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 5:1 p52, March. 

Social psychologist believes that polls have “conclusively demonstrated” the re- 
liability of responses of the public to verbal questioning. 

Roper, Eimo. Checks to Increase Polling Accuracy. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 
p87, March. 

Fortune surveyor discusses checks on opinion changes and use of attitude scale. 

—— Problems and Possibilities in the Sampling Technique. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
18:1 pl, March. 

Ruee, Donatp. Experiments in Wording Questions: II. Public Opinion Quarterly 
5:1 p91, March. 

Difference in responses to alternately worded questions analyzed. 

SttverserG, Louis G. Citizens’ Committees: Their Role in Industrial Conflict. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p17, March. 

Citizens’ committees or “the equivalent of employer-fostered lawlessness” will 
affect “worth and meaning of traditional American civil rights and liberties.” 

Witson, Eumo C. The Press and Public Opinion in Erie County, Ohio. JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLY 18:1 p14, March. 

A study of the influence of different media of communication during presidential 
campaign. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Comment. America 34:24 p646, March 22. 
Editorial opposition to Office of Government Reports. 

—— House Passes $1,500,000 For Permanent O.G.R. E&P 74:13 p6, March 29. 
—— Says Permanent OGR Ideal Method For Censorship. E&P 74:10 p14, March 8. 
Representative Bender of Ohio calls it “potential ministry of propaganda.” 

—— Why Not Trust the People? Collier’s 107:14 p82, April 5. 

Idea of Office of Government Reports, “so-called,” condemned. 

Casey, Raven D. The Republican Rural Press Campaign. Public Opinion Quarterly 
5:1 p130, March. 

G.0.P. attempts to influence farm vote in Presidential campaign by setting up 
rural press section directed by experienced rural publisher, who used techniques 
designed to serve country press. 

Davenport, Watter. You Can’t Say That! Collier’s 107:7 p19, Feb. 15. 

Plan for Office of U.S. Director of Public Relations. 

Fine, Benzsamin. New York Course in Public Relations. Public Opinion Quarterly 
5:1 pll1, March. 
Program of public relations course attended by executives representing 80 major 
industries. 

Futter, Curtis. A State-Wide Information Bureau. State Government 14:4 p77, 
April. 

A’ plea for more efficient methods in publicizing a state’s activities to all its 
citizens. 

Hartwe.i, Dickson. Telling the Employees. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p93, 
March. 
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Public relations counsel advocates use of annual report as means of building 
employee goodwill. 

KaurMan, Artuur. The Milk Bath Industry. Guild Reporter 8:9 p6, April 15. 
How a public relations counsel operates in New York. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Ethridge Heads Radio-Owning Dailies’ Group. E&P 74:14 p6, April 5. 
—— FCC to Probe Joint Ownership of FM and Newspapers. E&P 74:12 p6, March 


22. 

—— Freely Criticized Company. Time 37:17 p80, April 28. 
Orson Welles’ radio program attacked in Hearst newspapers. 

—— Printing Unions Seek Curbs on Radio Industry. E&P 74:8 p14, Feb. 22. 

—— Radio Expert Tells Papers to Examine Their Problem. E&P 74:17 p54, April 26. 
Dr. Lazarsfeld advises ASNE to rely on research to prove value of newspaper 
as a medium. 

—— The Press and the Radio. Nation 152:8 p198, Feb. 22. 

Newspaper and radio handling of strike news condemned. 

Graves, Harowp N., Jr. Propaganda by Short Wave: London Calling America. Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p38, March. 

Director of Princeton Listening Center concludes that British broadcasts appear 
to have followed American opinion more than they have attempted to lead it. 

Hi, V. R. Broadcasting in Canada, Part I. Canadian Forum 20:241 p337, Feb. 
Criticism of the management of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

—— Broadcasting in Canada, Part II. Canadian Forum 20:242 p$72, March. 

—— Broadcasting in Canada, Part III. Canadian Forum 21:243 p10, April. 

KiyMan, Jutrus H. Radio Threatens Press Anew. Guild Reporter 8:8 p5, April 1. 
New problems traced to facsimile and television. 

LazarsFELD, Paut F. Some Notes on the Relationship Between Radio and the Press. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 18:1 p10, March. 

Sayre, JEANETTE. Radio. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:1 p121, March. 

Covers ASCAP break, monopoly report, campaign broadcasting. 

Scunewer, Water E. Newspaper Radio Group Seeks $200,000 Fund. E&P 74:17 
p24, April 26. 

Counsel engaged to defend joint ownership before FCC. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Army, Navy, Press Chiefs Declare No Censorship Is Wanted. E&P 
74:17 p114, April 26. 
ASNE advised to tell all the facts; friendly cooperation urged. 

—— Axis Capitals Suppress News 11 Hours Daily. E&P 74:15 p14, April 12. 

—— Berlin “Doghouse” Corps Resists Nazi Cunning. E&P 74:5 p6, Feb. 1. 

—— British Newspaper Profits. Time 37:18 p43, March 31. 
England’s dailies, shrunken in size, continue to pay dividends by eliminating 
“returns” and upping advertising rates. 

— Canada’s “Saboteur.” Time 37:10 p59, March 10. 
Financial Post of Toronto goads officials and gets damned for it. 

—— Censors Tougher On U.S. Writers, Pinkley Declares. E&P 74:8 p34, Feb. 22. 
U. P. European manager established Zurich news “relay post.” 

—— Censorship and the “Malaya”. Christian Century 58:17 p548, April 16. 
Knox and Roosevelt condemned for attitude on censorship. 

— — Censorship in the Offing. Time 37:7 p52, Feb. 17. 
Voluntary censorship imposes on newspaperman a “conflicting patriotic con- 
science.” 

—— Editorial. Nation 152:5 p113, Feb. 1. 
Mild regret at suppression of Daily Worker in London. 

—— English Papers Again Will Reduce Sizes. E&P 74:7 p7, Feb. 15. 

—— Ethics and Censorship. Time 37:9 p41, March 8. 
Ethics of printing national defense secrets discussed by President and White 
House correspondents. 
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—— Howard’s Heart Change. Time 37:10 p59, March 10. 

Roy W. Howard’s shifting stands on aid to Britain briefly sifted. 

Is The Times a War Casualty? Christian Century 58:7 p211, Feb. 12. 

New York Times criticized for omitting statement of 600 churchmen favoring 

negotiated peace. 

—— Knox Asks Quietus On News of British Ship Movements. E&P 74:13 p7, 

March 29. 

Says press, radio should ignore their arrivals here. 

—— Knox Renews Plea For Secrecy on Warship Arrivals. E&P 74:16 p40, April 19. 
— —— Urges Press Cooperation Instead of Censorship in War. E&P 74:17 p14, 
pril 26. 

Navy secretary tells publishers compulsory control must be avoided even in 

war-time. 

—— Navy, Army and News. Time 37:16 p62, April 21. 

Navy follows army’s lead in naming ranking officer to head its press section. 
—— Nazi News Agents Arrested in N. Y. On U. S. Charges. E&P 74:11 pl6, 

March 15. 

Transocean News Service heads held as registration act violators. 

—— News from the Army. Time 37:18 p40, March 31. 

Efficiency and friendliness mark activities of new Army press section. 

News of Netherlands Cleared Through N. Y. E&P 74:12 p35, March 22. 

Newspapers’ Role in National Defense Effort Studied in N. Y. E&P 74:6 p3, 

Feb. 8. 

No Plans For Censorship If War Comes, Mellett Says. E&P 74:9 p3, March 1. 
—— President Proposes Self-Censorship. Christian Century 58:10. p308, March 5. 

Censorship caused by desire to keep news from Americans. 

—— Returning U. S. Writers Warned To Keep Secrets. E&P 74:10 p8, March 8. 
—— Second Warship’s Arrival Kept Secret by Press. E&P 74:17 p20, April 26. 

British battleship here for repairs. 

—— Seeks Lease-Lend Amendment to Ban Censorship. E&P 74:10 p6, March 8. 

Dean Ackerman of Columbia cites possibility in broad Presidential powers. 
—— Sigrid Schultz of Chicago Tribune Home from Berlin. E&P 74:12 p7, March 22. 

Teleki’s Suicide in the Press. Commonweal 33: 26 p635, April 18. 

Newspapers condemned for speaking of premier’s suicide with “reverent praise.” 

Tells Story of Sunday Chronicle And Nazi Bombs. E&P 74:10 p6, March 8. 
—— The Canadian Tribune Case. Canadian Forum 21:243 p4, April. 

Three-weeks’ suspension of Canadian newspaper condemned. 

—— We Hope It Isn’t True. New Republic 104:9 p298, March 38. 

Report and denial of war department ban on sale of “subversive” magazines. 
—— Writers Jailed by Nazis Face Uncertain Fates. E&P 74:12 p8, March 22. 
—— Zapp Trapped. Time 37:12 p63, March 24. 

“No. 1 Nazi propagandist” for U. S. and Latin America arrested. 
Branpensure, Georce A. Inland Publishers Pledge Aid To U. S. on Military Sec- 

rets. E&P 74:8 p7, Feb. 22. 

Stowe Believes Biggest War Stories Yet To Come. E&P 74:9 p5, March 1. 
Butter, James J. Army Press Conference Told “Sky Is Limit” on Photos. E&P 

74:11 p5, March 15. 

Dantets, JonaATHAN. A Native at Large: The Naval Censor. Nation 152:5 p130, 

Feb. 1. 

“Confusion” not suppression result of Secretary Knoz’s order. 

Evans, Micuaev. Outwitting the Censors. Coronet 9:6 p123, April. 

Tricks of the trade of the harassed corr nt. 

GLENN, Fercus. Death and the Newspapers. Canadian Forum 20:241 p350, Feb. 

Death takes a holiday in newspapers during wartime. 

Kun, Frepericx. The British Press in Wartime. New Republic 104: 16 p522, April 21. 

Reasons leading to the suppression of the Daily Worker. 

Lansinc, Bernarp. A Reporter at Large: Kopfwaschen at the Adlon. New Yorker 

17:1 p44, Feb. 15. 

How propaganda ministry in Germany keeps check upon foreign correspondents. 
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Mackenzie, DeWitt. Understanding the Problem of the Foreign Correspondent. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 18:1 p23, March. 
The difficulties of reporting modern war. 

OstreicHer, J. C. The International News Service and Foreign News. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 18:1 p29, March. 
The relationship between the home office and the correspondent abroad during 
time of war. 

Pom pee. Britain Explains the Censor’s Role. Living Age 360:4494 p76, 

arch. 

Defense of English censorship. 

Rankin, Wriu1aM H. 4 To 5 Millions In Space Given To Army in 1940. American 
Press 59:4 p5, Feb. 
British government proves power of advertising during war time emergencies. 

Ross, Artaur. No Censorship Is Contemplated F. D. R. Assures Society of Editors. 
E&P 74:16 p10, April 19. 

Scunetwer, WauTer E. Malaya Story First Real Test Of Voluntary Censorship Plan. 
E&P 74:15 p7, April 12. 
Papers that withheld news commended by Knoz, Roosevelt criticizes others. 

Simon, 5 4 English Learning Advantages of Brevity in Advertising. E&P 74:5 
p3, Feb. 1. 

T.R.B. Freedom of the Press v. Censorship. New Republic 104:16 p531, April 21. 
Malaya incident indicated censorship to be expected: “something technically 
voluntary but actually dictated by the military authorities. . .” 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January, February, and March, 1941 


Edited by RALPH O. NAFZIGER, 
University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Britain’s Oldest Newspaper. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 29: 282 
p18, Jan.-Feb.-March. 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal, Britain’s oldest surviving newspaper, celebrates 
its 250th anniversary. 

—— Britain’s Oldest Paper Celebrates 250th Anniversary. World’s Press News 25:618 
p8, Jan. 2. 

—— Small Papers Make Special Problems. World’s Press News 25:627 p3, March 6. 
Limitations on advertising and size of papers imposed by war conditions. 

—— Smaller Papers on Hand. World’s Press News 25:626 p3, Feb. 27. 
This discussion of newsprint status is supplemented with a map and figures show- 
ing the changes in distribution of population in England which war conditions 
have effected. 

—— Suppression of Daily Worker Approved by Commons. Newspaper World 43: 2247 
pl, Feb. 1. 

—— The Research Group. Interesting Facts Revealed by Research Questionnaire. 
Journalist (N.U.J.) 24:2 p18, Feb. 
An initial sampling in a prospective study of economic conditions among weekly 
and daily newspapers in England. 

— beng | Space Barometer Dec. 30 to Jan. 5 Inclusive. Newspaper World 43: 2244 
pl4, Jan. 11. 
This regularly published feature offers an index to the status of British news- 
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papers. Total pages and the advertising contents of the papers are shown in 
column inches. 

—— What Has the War Done to Advertising? World’s Press News 25:622 p18, 
Jan. 30. 

—— Which Policy Will Pay Best: Save Circulation or Size. World’s Press News 
25:629 p3, March 20. 

Four-Page basis for dailies requires adjustments. 

—— Worker “Hanged Itself” — Press View. Newspaper World 43:2246 p38, Jan. 25. 
The Daily Worker was suppressed under the General Defense Regulations be- 
cause it ignored warnings against publishing “matter calculated to foment op- 
position to the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Spenver, J. A. Essential Services of a Free Press. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
29: 282 pll, Jan.-Feb.-March. 

Press and government must be partners in order that the press can perform its 
essential service as eyes and ears for the government without unnecessary gov- 
ernment control. 

Verstone, P. E. Indispensable Servant of State. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
29: 282 p7, Jan.-Feb.-March. 

Presidential address at the Institute’s annual general meeting emphasizes the 
role of the press. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Divulged Information: U. S. Correspondents to Act in Future Cases. 
Newspaper World 43:2252 p3, March 8. 

American correspondents in London oppose practice of newsmen who return 
to the United States and divulge confidential information which would have been 
censored if dispatched from England. 

—— Eire Censorship Slated: Further Debate Coming. World’s Press News 25: 620 

3, Jan. 16. 

-a EPU. Criticises Censorship of Empire News. World’s Press News 25:623 pll, 
Feb. 6. 

Summary of the Empire Press Union’s annual report. 

—— Forty Films This Year to Publicize Britain. World’s Press News 25:626 p13, 
Feb. 27. 

Film department of the British Council aims to distribute motion pictures 

throughout the world. 

How 10 Men Give Britain World-Wide Publicity. World’s Press News 25:623 
10, Feb. 6. 

Reantetion of personnel and of the daily and weekly Letters of the British 

Council’s Press Division. 

Journalists for Cable Censors’ Offices. Newspaper World 43: 2247 p3, Feb. 1. 

Censorship Division seeks to overcome delays encountered by foreign corre- 

spondents in transmitting dispatches. 

—— “Mystery” F. O. Man for U. S. A. World’s Press News 25:621 p8, Jan. 23. 
Charles Peake, press relations man with Lord Halifax in Washington, was for- 
merly with the Ministry of Information. 

—— Propaganda to be Coordinated at Last? World’s Press News 25:629 p10, March 


20. 
Plans call for integrated basis for releases and campaigns of various official press 
offices. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMous. Dutch Aneta News Agency Fights Nazis Throughout the East. 
World’s Press News 25:621 p38, Jan. 23. 


News service centering in Batavia funnels its news to Europe through Reuter. 
—— How the French Press is Nazified. World’s Press News 25:619 p10, Jan. 9. 
—— New French Cable Agency. World’s Press News 25:623 p10, Feb. 6. 

Agence Francaise Indépendante is a successor to the L.E.F. agency formed in 
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London in July, 1940. The chief editor and many of its correspondents were 
formerly employed by Havas. In the British Empire, in Latin America and the 
Far East its services will be released through Reuter. 

—— New Sydney Paper Sets Up Cable Service. World’s Press News 25: 623 p8, Feb. 6. 
Daily Mirror will end monopoly of evening field by the Sydney Sun. 

—— Syndicate of Czech Journalists. World’s Press News 25:621 p9, Jan. 23. 
Newspapermen in Britain organize contacts with Czechs in other parts of world. 

—— Vichy Takes Over Havas Agency. Newspaper World 43: 2247 p3, Feb. 1. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


AnonyMous. “Appalling Technique” of M.O.I. Propaganda. Newspaper World 
43: 2246 p9, Jan. 25. 

Excerpts from article by Peter Cromwell in the January issue of Horizon en- 
titled “The Propaganda Problem.” 

—— Journalists Applaud Willkie at M.O.I. World’s Press News 25:622 p83, Jan. 30. 
This, and accompanying articles, describe Wendell Willkie’s press relations dur- 
ing his tour of England. 

——M.O.I. “Greatest Bureaucratic Abuse of All Time” — Sir Ernest Benn. News- 
paper World 43: 2247 p2, Feb. 1. 

—— M.O.I. Now Getting Down to Work: Parliamentary Praise. World’s Press 
News 25:624 p3, Feb. 13. 

House debate, including a statement by Alfred Duff Cooper, the minister, in- 
dicates growing prestige of Ministry of Information. 

—— R. Fraser Heads M.O.I. Publications. World’s Press News 25:627 p5, March 6. 
Personnel of division which produces booklets and newspaper articles for dis- 
tribution throughout the world. 


NEWSGATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


AnonyMous. Chairmanship of Reuters Changes. World’s Press News 25:624 p8, 
Feb. 13. 
Samuel Storey, M.P. and managing director of Portsmouth and Sunderland 
Newspapers, Ltd., succeeds Sir Roderick Jones. 

— Government Entitled to Talk Confidentially to Press — Mr. Churchill. News- 
paper World 43:2249 p3, Feb. 15. 

—— How a London Cable Office Handles War and World News. World’s Press News 
25:625 p38, Feb. 20. 
How the Australian Associated Press handles its excellent coverage. 

—- a Against Heavy Egyptian Cable Rates. Newspaper World 43: 2249 pl, 
Feb. 15. 

——5. Storey, M.P. Appointed Chairman of Reuters. Newspaper World 43: 2249 
pl, Feb. 15. 


WAR AND PRESS; WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also Ministry of Information) 


AnonyMous. Fire Bombs Fall In and Around Fleet Street. Newspaper World 43: 
2243 pl, Jan. 4. 

—— Fleet St. Beat the Blitz by Using Manchester. World’s Press News 25:618 pl, 
Jan. 2. 
How the London press weathered the furious air raid of Dec. 29. The story is 
continued on page 3 of the succeeding issue, Jan. 9. 

—— Govt. Reassures Press About War Powers: Aftermath of Debate. World’s Press 
News 25:623 p83, Feb. 6. 
Assurance that press freedom will be maintained followed suppression of The 
Daily Worker and The Week. 

—— Lisbon An Increasingly Important News Center, Says Sefton Delmer. News- 
paper World 43: 2248 pS, Feb. 8. 
Daily Express correspondent describes news sources in Portugal. 
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—— Public Should Know the Full Story. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 29:282 
p16, Jan.-Feb.-March. 
Resolutions at Institute annual meeting call for release of dispatches from com- 
manders in the field. 

—ie Year Will Be Fleet Street’s Testing Time. Newspaper World 43:2246 pl, 

an. 25. 

Review of British press conditions during the 1940 war year. 

Buack, Couin A. A Provincial Editor Looks at the War. Institute of Journalists’ 
Journal 29: 282 p10, Jan.-Feb.-March. 
The editor of the Doncaster Gazette discusses war services which the newspaper 
press should perform. 





News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 


. . must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
September issue must reach him by August 1. 


(THE American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, in cooperation with the 
National Council on Professional Educa- 
tion for Journalism, has announced that 
it will award annually for the best mono- 
graph on a subject dealing with the press 
by a graduate or undergraduate student 
in a regularly organized college, school 
or department of journalism, a cash prize 
of $1,000 and a gold medal. The subject 
for 1941-42 will be: “The Achievements 
of the Daily Newspaper in Public Serv- 
ice. 

The competition is open only to grad- 
uate or undergraduate students in resi- 
dence in a college or university at the 
time of the award. This shall not exclude 
any student who may be called to serv- 
ice in the national defense after his 
manuscript has been submitted. Mono- 
graphs, limited to 5,000 words, must be 
submitted to the office of the president 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, $370 Lexington Avenue, not 
later than January 1, 1942. Presentation 
of the award and medal will be made at 
the 1942 convention of the ANPA in the 
spring. 

The winner will be the guest of the 
ANPA, with all expenses paid to and 
from his college or home town, and the 
man or woman who captures the award 
will be invited to read the monograph or 
a summary of it to the ANPA conven- 
tion. The gold medal and cash prize will 
become the property of the student who 
writes the winning monograph and a 
bronze medal in replica will be awarded 
to the school, college, or department of 
journalism in which the contestant is 
enrolled. 

Judges of the contest will be three 
persons named by the president of the 
ANPA on recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Educa- 
tion for Journalism. 


All monographs will become the prop- 
erty of the ANPA for such use as may 
be determined by the Association. Three 
typed copies of each competing mono- 
graph must be submitted. 

The ANPA reserves the right not to 
make the award if competing mono- 
graphs do not seem worthy. 

Conditions of the award were dis- 
cussed by the National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism at a 
meeting in Evanston early last spring 
and were accepted by the ANPA at its 
April meeting in New York. Jerome D 
Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard and chairman of the Council, 
presented the board outlines of the plan 
to both groups. 

Prospective contestants who wish fur- 
ther information on the contest may ob- 
tain details from Dean Kenneth E. Olson, 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Council. 


Illinois Calls Siebert 
As Journalism Director 


Dr. Frederick S. Siebert has been 
named director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois, effective 
September 1. Dr. Siebert succeeds Law- 
rence W. Murphy, who resigned the di- 
rectorship last July but who retained 
the rank of professor. The school this 
year has been directed by an adminis- 
trative committee of which Professor 
Reuel R. Barlow was chairman. 

Dr. Siebert was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1923 and 
joined the Illinois staff as an instructor 
in 1927. He earned the J. D. degree from 
Illinois in 1929. 

The new director has had long pro- 
fessional experience, working as a re- 
porter on the Eveleth, Minn., News, and 
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the Hibbing, Minn., News, and on the 
copy desk of the Duluth, Minn., Herald, 
and the Chicago Herald-Examiner. He 
directed publicity for Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Peoria, Ill., for one year. 

He is the author of “Rights and Priv- 
ileges of the Press,” “Copyreading,” and 
many articles on law and freedom of 
the press. He toured Europe in 1932 
and returned to England for nine months 
in 1935 to do special research on origins 
of the constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of the press. 

Dr. Siebert has served as professor of 
journalism at Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, during 
the last academic year and will return 
to the Illinois campus in August. 


Dr. H. B. Rathbone Retires; 
Mason N. Y.U. Chairman 


Having reached the University’s re- 
tirement age, Dr. H. B. Rathbone will 
terminate his seventeen years of teach- 
ing journalism at New York University 
on September 1, 1941. He will be succeed- 
ed as chairman of the department on that 
date by Dr. Gregory Mason. 

Students, alumni and faculty of the 
department honored Dr. Rathbone with 
a testimonial dinner April 25. Nearly a 
hundred persons attended. 

Dr. Mason is known as an anthro- 
pologist and author as well as a teacher 
of journalism. A graduate of Williams 
College in 1911, he received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in 1938. 

After working as a special writer for 
the New York Sun, 1912-18, he was a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Outlook, 1914-20. As correspondent for 
the Outlook he was with the armies of 
Carranza and Villa in Mexico in 1914, 
with the Pershing Expedition in Mexico 
in 1916, and he served in Russia, 1915- 
17, and in Asia and the Far East in 
1917. After a brief interval as managing 
editor of the Japan Advertiser, he be- 
came war correspondent for Outlook 
with the United States Army in France 
and later with the British Navy in its 
anti-submarine operations. 

Organizer and leader of many anthro- 
pologic expeditions, Dr. Mason was in- 
structor in anthropology at Hunter Col- 
lege, 1936-37. The following year he 
joined the journalism staff of New York 
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University as assistant professor. He 
was at one time Central American tech- 
nical adviser for Paramount Pictures. 
He is the author of “Green Gold of 
Yucatan,” “Silver Cities of Yucatan,” 
“Columbus Came Late,” “Mexican Gal- 
lop” (with Robert Carroll), “Remember 
the Maine,” “The Culture of the Tai- 
ronas,” and “South of Yesterday.” 


F. K. Baskette Successor 
To Dowling Leatherwood 


Emory University has announced the 
election of Floyd K. Baskette, who for 
the last year has been an acting assist- 
ant professor at the School of Journal- 
ism, Syracuse University, as assistant 
professor of journalism to succeed the 
late Dowling B. Leatherwood. 

Holder of the A. B. and M. A. degrees 
in journalism from the University of 
Missouri, Professor Baskette has com- 
pleted course requirements for his Ph.D. 
degree in history and journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he held 
a graduate assistantship during the 1939- 
40 term. 

Formerly a faculty member at the 
State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colo., 
Professor Baskette has served as city 
editor of the Alamosa Daily Courier, as 
reporter and advertising manager of the 
Alamosa Morning News, and as Sunday 
feature writer for the Pueblo, Colo., 
Star-Journal and Chieftain. On the Co- 
lumbia Missourian he was successively 
head of the copydesk and director of 
the editorial page. 

Professor Baskette’s predecessor at 
Emory, Dowling Leatherwood, died on 
March 10 following an emergency opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Burial was in 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Author of a pioneer textbook on radio 
journalism, Professor Leatherwood had 
been a leader in the development of this 
new field. Before joining the Emory fac- 
ulty in the fall of 1988, Professor Leath- 
erwood had served as instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Florida and 
as editor of the Live Oak, Fla., Suwan- 
nee Democrat. He was an assistant in 
journalism during the 1937-38 term at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he 
received his M. A. degree. 

* * * 

Chess Abernathy, Jr., editor of the 

Cobb County Times of Marietta, Ga., 
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for the last seven years, joined the 
Emory University staff on a full-time 
basis April 1. 

A part-time lecturer in journalism at 
Emory since 1937, Mr. Abernathy now 
holds the position of alumni secretary 
and editor of the alumni magazine, in 
addition to giving more teaching time to 
the Department of Journalism. 

After receiving his A. B. degree from 
Emory, Mr. Abernathy joined the staff 
of the Cobb County Times in 1934. He 
was editor of that paper in 1939 when 
it broke all records by winning four first 
awards of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation — for general excellence, ty- 
pography, newspaper production, and 
best use of illustrative material. Other 
honors won by the Times during his 
editorship include the trophies of the 
Georgia Press Association for the most 
fearless editorial, and for the greatest 
community service. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund in 1939 
recognized Mr. Abernathy as one of 
“the most promising young Southerners” 
by awarding him a $2,500 fellowship for 
a study of South American relationships. 
After spending six months in graduate 
work at the University of Michigan and 
in Washington, D.C., he devoted a simi- 
lar period to travel in nine South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Since his return from South America, 
Mr. Abernathy has written widely for 
other newspapers and magazines. He has 
served as correspondent for the Atlanta 
Journal, the Atlanta Constitution, and 
the Associated Press. 


* * * 


Manning D. Seil, associate in jour- 
nalism at the University of Illinois, was 
called to active duty in the United 
States Army Air Corps in March. Seil, 
who holds the rank of captain, has been 
assigned to the public relations office at 
Randolph Field, Texas. Charles R. Fred- 
erick, instructor in journalism, is also 
doing army public relations work at 
Selfridge Field, Mich., with a first lieu- 
tenant’s commission. 

* * * 


John S. Hamilton, Department of 
Journalism, New York University, was 
appointed to the press branch of the 
War Department and began work May 
1 on a leave of absence from the Uni- 
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versity. He will work under the direc- 
tion of General Robert C. Richardson, 
Jr. - * . 

Thomas C. Shields, instructor at the 
School of Journalism, Louisiana State 
Universitv, has been called to active 
duty with the United States Army. Mr. 
Shields is a first lieutenant at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

o oe = 

Miss Katherine Goeppinger, assistant 
professor in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College, was granted 
a leave of absence last March to do 
emergency editorial work in connection 
with the defense program of the Housing 
Division of the U.S.D.A. in Washing- 
ton, D.C 


* * * 


A. Gayle Waldrop, College of Journal- 
ism, University of Colorado, has been 
promoted to a full professorship. 


James L. C. Ford has been advanced 
to an assistant professorship in the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
California. 

* * 

Darwin L. Teilhet, research consultant 
for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
and former account executive of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, was appointed research as- 
sociate in the Division of Journalism, 
Stanford University, this spring. 

* e * 

Lawrence E. Irwin, manager of the 
University of Pittsburg Press, will teach 
a course in typography for students in 
journalism at Pittsburgh next Septem- 
ber. Irwin was formerly on the staff of 
the Scholastic Magazine. 


* * * 


Al Austin, night city editor of the 
Grand Forks, N. D., Herald, was a mem- 
ber of the University of North Dakota 
journalism faculty during the second se- 
mester. He replaced Mel Ruder, assist- 
ant professor, on leave of absence. Ruder 
is now industrial relations specialist for 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company at Sharon, Pa. Ar- 
nold F. Cecka is acting head of the 
department. 


* * * 


Royal H. Ray, instructor in the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, will re- 
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turn to Columbia University this sum- 
mer for a year’s work toward his doc- 
torate. Mr. Ray has been awarded a 
scholarship at Columbia. 

* * * 


The appointment of Wendell Knowles, 
a teaching assistant in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, has been 
renewed for 1941-42. Knowles is a candi- 
date for the doctor of philosophy degree 
in psychology with a double minor in 


journalism. 
* 7 * 


Charles H. Bernhard, graduate assist- 
ant at the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, has resigned to do pub- 
lic information work with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. Horace 
E. Curtis will replace Mr. Bernhard in 
September. 


School Status Civen 
Journalism at Minnesota 


Instruction in journalism will be given 
status as a school by the University of 
Minnesota on July 1 as a result of re- 
cent action by the University’s Board 
of Regents. Dr. Ralph D. Casey, who 
has been chairman of the department at 
Minnesota since 1930, will become di- 
rector of the school. 

Creation of the school will involve no 
major changes in the internal status of 
the organization or in the administra- 
tive relations with the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts or the general 
University administration. 

During the last two years, weekly and 
daily newspaper men of the state have 
taken an active part in requesting 
school status for the department. Reso- 
lutions proposing the change have been 
adopted at the last two meetings of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association and 
have been presented to university offi- 
cials by the Department of Journalism 
committee of the Association. 


Charles L. Allen Wins 
Amos Award at N.E. A. 


Charles L. Allen, assistant dean, Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, and editor of N.E.A.’s Na- 
tional Publisher, was the recipient of the 
1941 Amos award made at the National 
Editorial Association’s annual conven- 
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tion banquet in April. Offered by E. C. 
Amos of Sidney, Ohio, the award is 
given each year “for distinguished serv- 
ice to community, state and nation and 
the non-metropolitan press.” 


Dr. Frank L. Mott Honored 
By Boston University 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott, director of 
the School of Journalism, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was the recipient of the 
degree of doctor of humanities at Boston 
University’s eleventh annual Founders’ 
Day convocation in March. “A Free 
Press” was the theme of the convocation, 
at which honorary degrees were also 
conferred on Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Henry Robinson Luce, 
editor and publisher of Time, Life and 
Fortune magazines; Arthur T. Robb, 
editor of Editor & Publisher; Herbert 
S. Agar, editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal; John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal; Lewis 0. 
Hartman, editor and manager of Zion’s 
Herald and Zechariah Chafee, Jr., pro- 
fessor of law, Harvard University. 


Prof. Jordan To Head 
Southwestern Congress 


Professor Lester Jordan of Southern 
Methodist University was elected pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Journalism 
Congress at the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing held at Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, Texas, April 11-12. Twelve of 
the thirteen member schools were repre- 
sented. 

Other officers elected were E. L. Angell 
of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, vice-president, and Professor J. 
Willard Ridings, of Texas Christian 
University, secretary-treasurer. Professor 
Ridings was also elected regional di- 
rector of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 

Dean Frank L. Martin of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
and Don E. Weaver, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press, were the principal guest 


speakers. 
Peabody Radio Awards 
Announced for First Time 


First winners of the George Foster 
Peabody Awards for outstanding public 
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service in the field of radio during 1940 
were announced March 29 by Chancellor 
S. V. Sanford of the University System 
of Georgia. Winners were the Columbia 
Broadcasting System among the chains; 
Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, among 
large stations; Station WGAR, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, among regional stations; 
Station KFRU, Columbia, Missouri, 
among small stations; and Elmer Davis 
among individual broadcasters. 

The awards were set up in May, 1940, 
by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity System in conjunction with the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
They are administered by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia. 


Marshall Gets Scholarship 
For Journalism Students 


Creation by the estate of the late 
Julius Broh, Huntington, W. Va., capi- 
talist and philanthropist, of a fund to 
provide an annual scholarship of $500 
for journalism students at Marshall Col- 
lege has been announced by Dr. James 
E. Allen, president of Marshall College. 

In announcing the award, Dr. Allen 
said that the heirs specified that the 
fund be used “for the purpose of as- 
sisting and aiding worthy and needy 
students of journalism.” Professor W. 
Page Pitt, head of the Department of 
Journalism, will administer the fund 
assisted by a committee including Walk- 
er Long, general manager of the Hunt- 
ington Publishing Company, and Pro- 
fessor J. Paul Stoakes of the Depart- 
ment of English. 


Journalism Interneships 
Planned by Californians 


A four-weeks course in news pho- 
tography and news reporting will be 
offered in the offices of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle this summer, with Uni- 
versity of California faculty men serving 
as instructors. Students enrolling for 
the training must present a letter of 
recommendation from a faculty member 
of a journalism department or school. In 
addition, they must have completed a 
regular reporting course. Only ten stu- 
dents will be accepted. 

“Journalism Internes” is intended to 
supplement the work of regular jour- 
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nalism schools through intensive and 
personalized supervision. It will be con- 
ducted by James L. C. Ford, assistant 
professor, Department of Journalism, 
University of California, and Scott New- 
hall, editor of “This World,” the weekly 
news magazine section of the Chronicle, 
and lecturer in the California journalism 
department. Ford will supervise the re- 
porting work and Newhall, formerly a 
Chronicle staff photographer, will handle 
the instruction in news photography. 


Illinois Reorganizes 
Journalism Curriculum 


A revaluation of its program which 
will result in greater emphasis on pro- 
fessional work in the junior and senior 
years has been completed by the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois. 
Students hereafter will not be permitted 
to start their work in professional courses 
until the beginning of the junior year 
and beginning reporting and typography 
have been restricted to upperclassmen. 


Notes 


Dr. L. Niel Plummer, head of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Kentucky, has been named acting di- 
rector of student publications during the 
absence of Director James S. Shropshire, 
who has been called to active duty in 
the army. 

* * e 


A. Clarence Smith, professor of jour- 
nalism and director of photography at 
Baylor University, will offer summer 
courses in general photography June 16 
to 28 and July 7 to 19. 


* * * 


A second case of original works of 
famous American journalists has been 
added to the Kiler Collection in the 
School of Journalism museum at the 
University of Illinois. Authors who have 
made contributions recently include 
Carl and Mark Van Doren, Allan Nev- 
ins, Lois Montross, Cliff Berryman, and 
Fontaine Fox. The collection was origi- 
nated by Charles A. Kiler, Champaign 
business man, formerly with the Chicago 


Inter-Ocean. 
_ * oa 


The first number of The Rutgers 
Journalist, a magazine devoted exclu- 
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sively to news about graduates of the 
Department of Journalism, Rutgers 
University, was issued this spring, list- 
ing the 273 graduates of the department 


by classes. 
* * _ 


Reginald Coggeshall, director of the 
University of Maine News Service and 
in charge of the journalism curriculum, 
has offered a course in American diplo- 
matic history during the absence of 
Dr. R. L. Morrow. 

” os * 

A hand-carved oak desk made for Jo- 
seph Pulitzer in 1883 when he became 
publisher of The World was presented 
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to Columbia University following a din- 
ner held by the Press Club of the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism in honor of 
the ninety-fourth anniversary of the 
publisher’s birthday. 

The desk was a gift from James 
Wright Brown, president of Editor & 
Publisher. It was presented by Arthur T. 
Robb, editor of Editor & Publisher, at a 
ceremony attended by faculty members, 
students and alumni of the school, and 
seven Chilean journalists who have com- 
pleted two-months’ assignments on news- 
papers in the United States. Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman of the School of Journalism 
accepted the desk for the University. 








